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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR,’” &c. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: 


A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


8 vols., crown 8vo, 3is. 6d., at all Libraries. 


“* Who tells sea stories nowadays like Mr. Clark Russell ; who has told 
sea stories for many days past like him? He brings to = the very breath 
of the sea, and puts before us the living tments of the men whose 
lives are cast u the great waters. He krows what the “sailor's life is and 
has been, and it is not to be —— that he has done good service in 
bri before the public the rea er of that life. . His 
descriptions of sea scenery are pen oer delightful pieces of word-painting 
in the literature of the day. No man can so well show to others what they 
must have seen as Mr, Russell.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.” 
SOME ONE ELSE. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
8 vols , crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Ready January 7. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


A RUSTIC MAID. 
By Miss ALICE PRICE. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 3is.6d. [Ready January 15. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WRECK of the “NISERO” and 


APTIVITY in SUMATRA. By WILLIAM 
BRADLEY. One of the Survivors of the Crew. 


Extract a Leading Article in the Datty NEws © 
from ng -_ of 


“A story which may in some respects be compared 
with that. of Robinson Crusoe. . . . Mr. Bradley, 
who was third engineer of the vessel, kept a diary of 

e sufferings and adventures of the ship Sesesbed crew 

ring their detention in the island, cod the tale is 
. ey these daily records with a clearness oe lan- | 

sharpness of outline, and a fulness of detail | 
Shich’ Defoe himself has scarcely surpassed. The 








se 
be read with general interest as an account 
of adventures which not only illustrate the dangers of 
theseas, but which have added a little to our knowledge | 
of a strange place and people.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its MOUTH 
to BOLOBO. With a General Descri tion of the 
Mataral = _ Serene ¢ =. Western | 

Basin. NSTON, With 
numerous Brule me on other Tiinetenthona, a New 
Map of the Congo from its Mouth to B6l6b6 ; also a 
pnyeteal Map of the West Coast of Africa, and Three 

Etchings. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea. | 

*.* A few copies only remain of the First Edition. 
A Second Edition is in the press. 

“Few parts of the world can boast such a store of still mysterious in- 
terest ws the Dark Continent, . . ly occasionally, however, have 
We had the results of the explorer’s ——— = ay bgee. as Lae npr 4 
end genially as Mr. H. H Juhnston go n of bis 
ben somely got-up volume. . . . The beok is fae dtl writing, 
and should be read by everyone, with a iy 

~s Telegraph. 


Daper covers, price 1s. ; 





Now ready, small post 8 8V6; pay 
cloth, 1s. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES 
of LONDON for 1885. me, Expenditure Date of 
: ion, — diture cavemes 


Ban Secretary, 0 
INE tUNDRED "CHARITABLE INST. 
NS and FUNDS. Edited and Revised to 








TUTI 
December, 1884. By CHARLES MACKESON. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON 


Crown Bvtpines, 188, Fieer STREET, B.C, 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
The JANUARY NUMBER cf 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Containing, among other attractive features, the 
opening chapters of Two New Serial Stories— 


“AT THE RED GLOVE,” 


with spirited and faithful Illustrations by C. 8. 
REINHART; and 


‘“EAST ANGELS,” 


By ConstaNcz FENIMORE Wootson, Author of 
* Anne,” &c. 


There is also a suggestive Paper on “ Mezzotint | 





| 
| 
| 


Engraving,” by SEYMOUR HADEN, with several Illus- | 


trations engraved from his Sketches. 
MAN contributes a Poem to this Number. 


Mr. ABBEY’s characteristic Illustrations. 'rhe First of | 
a Series of Illustrated Papers on the * Great Industries | 
of the United States” is commenced. A copiously 
Illustrated Paper on “ Wiclif,” by Professor A. W. 
Warp, forms the Leading Article. 


Leading Features for the New Year. 


FICTION. 


In addition ton the Serial Stories mentioned above, a 
New Novel eee - H. HOWELLS, entitled * Daptember 
and May,” w begin in the July Number. 

A Series of Short Stories from the Best Writers, and 
illustrated by FREDERIC DIELMAN and other Artists, 
will appear during the year. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS. 


There is a | 
further instalment of “She Stoops to Conquer,” with | 


Watt Wuirt- | 





Under the title of “A Wild-Goose Chase,” F. D. | 


MILLETT will contribute a Series of Articles on the 
Hanseatic Towns of the Baltic, illustrated from | 


Drawings by the Author ani his Feliow-Travellers, | 


KK. SwalIn GIFFORD and E. A. ABBEY. 


of Labrador, Pe Breton, &c. RK. F. Z 
contribute Artic 


wilt 


° C. H. FaRNHAM | 
will continue his Canadian Nevies, illustrated, treat- 

LOGBAUM | 
es foncersins German Military | 


Manceuvres, Army Life in the West, the Cowboys in | 


Montana, and other subjects, with lllustrations. 
| Series of Papers on American Cities will be continued. 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH. 


Dr. BrRacH=tT, an eminent Balneologist, will con- 
tribute an Article on Aix-les-Baines, similar to the 


The | 


| 


Articles that have appeared on Carlsbad and Richfield | 


Sprin Dr. 


ANDREW WILSON, of Edinbu~gh, will | 


ps ne bute Papers on Nervous Diseases and other | 


medical subjects. Dr AMBROsE L. RANNEY will pre- 
sent an interesting Article on the Human Brain, giving 
the results of recent remarkable researches and experi- 
ments. In the field of Natural History there will 
re S Articles by W. HAMILTON GrIBgON and JAMES 
, illustrated by the Authors. 


SPECIAL ART FEATURES. 


The Series of “Great Pictures,’’ engraved from the 
Original Paintings by W. B. CLosson, will be continued. 
E. A. ABBEY’S Tifustrations of Goldsmith’s Play, ** She 
Stoops to nae aoe agree in the Christmas 
Number, l run through several Monthly Parts; 
‘ALFRED Parson’s Illustrations of Wordsworth’s Poems 
will be continued through the year. 








hOW'’S 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 


(Except where otherwise stated.) 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone  (Illus- 
trated Edition, 31s. 6d. 
and 35s.). 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps the Carricr. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Erema ; or, My Father’s 
Sin, 


Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: a 
moor Tale. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 


Lady Silverdale’sSweet- 
heart. 


Sunrise. 


Dart- 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, 

other Tales. 

Oits. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


and 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Ww reck, of the ** Grosve- 
nor.’ 


John Hold:worth (Chief 
Mate). 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The ‘‘ Lady Maud.” 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


Daisies and Buttercups : 
a Novel of the Upper 
hames. 


The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 











By Joseph Hatton. 


Three Recruits and the 
Girls they Left Behind 
Them. 


By Victor Hugo. 


Ninety-three. 


The History of a Crime 
1, ~ ad of the Coup 


By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel. 
Edition.) 


For the Major (Illus 
trated, uniform wit 
the above, 5s ). 


(Thir 


By Helen Mathers, 


Authoress of ‘‘ Comi 
through the Rye, 
‘Cherry Ripe,” &c. 


My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


Poganuc People: 
Loves and Lives. 

My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Hur a Tale 
Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden, 
Diane, 


By Miss Coleri * ge. 
AnEnglih gu 


By Rev. E.Gii. t,M.A 
A Story of the — 
ades. 


By $1) 4u; 
Only,” “Constantia 
AFrench Heires sin ve 


own Chateau. W 
Six Illustrations. 


LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
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BARTOLOZZIAN SKETCH BOOK of 


FE. F. BURNEY, SCRAP BOOK3 of DR, BURNEY’S FAMILY. 
The Collection of Three, £24. May be seen with MAY & WILLIAMS, 160, 
Piccadilly. 
i] Tv r 
CHOICE of VALUABLE BOOKS, 
including Decorated Volumes, rising in price. Crown 8vo, thirty- 
two pages (large type), WILLIAM GEORGE'S SONS, Bristol. 


TR. OTTO SCHOLDERER has opened a 


Class for ADVANCED LADY ART STUDENTS, at his Studio, 
Boltou Studios, Redcliffe-road, Scuth Kensington. 


RT CLASSES for LADIES.—Mr. DAVIS 


COOPER'S CLASSES for the Study of COSTUME-MODEL, STILL- 
LIFE, and LIVING ANIMAL will RE-COMMENCE on JANUAKY 6TH.— 
103, GOWER STREET, W.C, 


ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Orienta', Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c.—B, SAMUEL, 
_*7 and 39, Tim’ er-hill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 











] 7 
THE OFFICE of SECRETARY to the 
MANCHESTER CHAMBER of COMMERCE will be VACANT in 
Febru sry next. Candidates for the appointment are requested to forward 
applications and particulars regarding qualification and salary required, 
— by letter to the PRESIDENT, Chamber of Commerce, Booth-street, 
anchester, 


- O PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Fericdicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
punctuality, speed, and economy, 


QCHOOL PREMISES.—TO L&T, the Ex- 
tensive and Specially Planned Premises, LINDOW GROVE, rg wend 
Sixty 








LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding School has 
conducted there for many sears uni d A d 


Pupils,—Apply DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


rUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE. Pupils, First general Education ; special pre- 
paration fur Matriculstion, Scholarships, and other Examinations. Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of puvils, Fees, 200 cuinens. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up ebout SIX VACANCIES on the foundation wil! 
be held on the 14TH JANUARY 1€85.—For information apply to the 
Bursak, St. Paul's School, West Kensingtun.—By Order, JOHN WATNEY, 
C erk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, BC. 


(PETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England bas been TAKEN by th’s COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1389, 1882, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in i838! 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head-Master, A. W. YouNG, Eeq., M.A 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—V YMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth. Knowledge, Health, Revicw, British Mail, the Printing Times. 
the Furniture Gazette, aud other bigh-class Publications, call atteution to 
the _facilitivs they possess for the COMILETE, ECONOMIC, and 
PUNCTUAL PRODUC@ION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether 
Illustrated or Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, 
Fae eee Cuinting and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, 

on, W. 




















[NTERNATIONAL LITERARY and AR- 


TISTIC ASSOCIATION. Founded 1878. 


President—VICTOR HUGO. 
HONORARY ENGLISH COMMITTEE, 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
The Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone. 
The Kight Hon. Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 

Monsignor Capel. kd. Jenkins, Esq. st 

J. A. Frouce, Esq. Professor Max Miiller, K.M. 

R. H. Horne, Esq. M’Cullagh Torrens, Esq. 

ENGLISH COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT. 
W. Koighton, Esq., Chaira.an. 
Clifford Mi'lage, Esq. Mrs, Swinbou'ne Bo d. 
J. G. M’Minnies, Esy., M.P, C, H. E. Carmichael, Esq. 
Leon Delbos, Esq. Fraser Kae, Esq. 
G, A, Sala, Esq. Howard Spenceley, Esq. 
Hon, Treasurer—Lecn Delbos, Esq , 113, Grove-l!ane, Penmeark-t il’, §.E, 

Solicitor—William Ti'echer, Esq., Marlbor:ugh 

chambers, 49, Pull-mall, 8. W. 
Assistant Secretary—J. H. Maw, Esq 

The International Literary end Artistic Associntion has for its chject the 
protection of literary and artistic works, ty means of the ertablishment 
of international copyright. 

The Association comprises—(!) a permene:t honorary committee, (2) a 
committee of mancgement, (3) honurary members and donors, (5) active 
members, (5) effi iated soci ties. A 

The central office of tha A-sociation is in Paris. The business is ad- 
ministered by the committee of management elected at cach International 
Congress. “ 

The annual subscription is une guinea, with entrance fee of onc gnin.a, 

Subscriptions of £10 10s. constitute a life membership. 

For full details apply to the Hon, Secretary or Tre isurer. a 

Cheques and post-office orders crossed ‘*Louion and South Western 


Banking Company.” 
VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 


OWENS 


DEPARTMENTS OF AKTS, SCIENCE AND LAW, AND MEDICINE, 

The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 77H JANUARY, 1585. 

New Students will be admitted on Tuesday, the 6th, from 11 A.M. to 3 
P.M. The College Courses qualify for the degrees in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, and Surgery of the Victoria University, for many of the Degree 
Examinations of the University of London. and for the Diplomas of the 
Royal Coj'ego of Surgeons and Physicians of London. 

A. 8PECIAL CLASS in Elementary Mechanics will be conducted in the 
Lent and Easter Terms to meet the recently adopted requirements of the 
General Medical Council, 


DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 


The LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, 12TH JANUARY 
Will be admitted on that day between 10 A.M, and 2 P.M, 
Prospe:tuses of the several Departments will be forwarded on application 


to the Registrar, Henry Wo, Hover, M.A., Registrar, 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 


Established Sixty Years. 


Hon. Secretary and 





COLLEGE, 


New Students 





Under the Patronage of Field Marshal Lord NAPIER, of Magdala, 
and others, 
Chairman of Council :—Lieut, Gen, Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C.,,K.C.B.,R.E. 
Headmaster:—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A.,, 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient stuff of Masters. 
Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and «ll competitive 
Examinations, Last yeer there were nine successes for Wo lwich and 
Sandhurst, last Joly four, three being under 17 years of age, were success. 
ful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in addition to suce sses at the 
Pre‘imioary end other Examinations; at the Examination for Woolwich 
just concluded, three have been declared quulified for admission to Wool- 
wich, <A/l the above passed direct from the College. For Boys entering 
at an early age, the fees are very molerate, 
For pirticulars and for the Army Honour List, and also as to Ternrs for 
Day Pupils, apply to the HEADMASTER. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, §.E., LONDON, 


frincipals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head M’strest Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 
Profsssors--Steley, King’s Coll, ; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coll. ; 
Drs, Rogg tz and Ke »shead, Dulwich Coll, ; Jobu Blockley, Louis Diehl, 
Signor Garcia, Professor Cissal, LL.D., and Dr, Ferrero. : 


GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN . .  . PREBENDARY BRERETON. 
BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS: 
WORCESTER PARK, SURREY .)}m, . 
DARLINGTON, Dur AM ; ; Terms inclusive, £63. 
County ScHoots: , 
BARNARD CASTLE, DuRHAM . Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 
Apply to Mrs. Rosson, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey; or to the Secretary, R. Booru, Esq., 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 





RoxvaAl AcaDEMY of ARTS, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


The WINTER EXAIBITION of Works by the Old Masters and Deceased 
Masters of the #ritish School will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 5TH 
JANUARY. Admission (from 10a m., and on succeeding days 9 a.m., till 
dusk), One Svilling. Cuataloguy, 6d. ; or, bound in cloth, with pencil, Is, 


Season Ticket, 5s, a 
T OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLO - KS, 


The WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
from !0 till 5. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, tid. 
AL FRED! ). Free, R.W.S, . Secretary. — 


Tv ~ 

IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING FXAMINATIONS,—JUNIOR ASSISTANTS in the 

SCIENCE BRANCH and in the ART BRANCH of the SOUTH KENSING- 

TON MUSEUM (17-20), 9TH JANUAKY, 1885. The date specified is the 

atest at which applications can be received. Thy must be made on 

forms, to be obtained with particulars from the SECRETARY, Civil Service 
Commission, London, 8, W. 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


HAT Contributes to Success ? 
HAT Causes Failure in Life? 
Poor Memory. 


A 
wsz can _all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES? A Good Memory. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 

GETTING—using none of the ‘‘ Links,” ‘ Pegs,” 
** Localities,” or ** Associations”? of Mnemonics. ost 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. Any book learned in one reading. 

Prospectus post-free, giving opinions of Mr. 

ICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wenéering every Mondzey, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE. 87, Naw OxrorD STREET 

(oppo:ite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


A Good Memory, 





“The distinguishing character of the eutotype reproductions is thet 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and especially for all in which *  ; desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of cutldren or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal uty.” 

Times, September 4th, 1879, 


DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudic’s Library.) 


For THE ARTISTIC 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy &c, 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST, PETERSBURG, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


Just published.—PETER the HERMIT’ PKEACHING the FIRST 
CKUSADE, after the Painting by Jus. Archer, Esq., Exhibited Royal 
Academy, 1833. 

PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon, 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,.” ss 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Room, British Museum, 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, 
carefully FRAMED. 


An Hlustrated Pamphlet, “* Au otype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post 
Fine-Art Catal-gue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post, 


ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 


“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the gonius of 
Michael Ange o, as smbodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should te grateful to the autotype process.” 

Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an etventional influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters shou!d not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn every 
pursery and scho»!-room in England,”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD a'lew Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magezines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent carriage free to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis aud post free. 

London : GILBERT & FieLD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
Strect, E.C. 











Published shortly, oy Mr. VAN VOORST, crown fvo, 8s, 6d. 


THE BIRDS OF LANCASHIRE. By 


F, 8, MITCHELL, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. A 
carefully prepared list, with original notes on habits, and illustrat: d with 
map, p'ans, and sketches of the local modes of bird-catching, &c., offered to 
subscrivers at 6s , limited number, large paper in demy 8vo, 10s. 


_Apply to the AUTHOR, Hornshaws, Clitheroe, 


MANY COPIES of all the BEST NEW BOOKS 
Arc in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free, on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 





| 281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside: 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM: the Story of the Reading 


Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By GEORGE DOLBY. Crown 8vo, és. 


[Ready. 


“‘ He has told his story in the most effective manner, accompanying a plain and clear narrative with abundant 
touches of the —— humour which no friend of Dickens should be without.”—Daily News. 
ii n y 


Will certa 


be read with interest by all who admire the great writer. 


. . « The book will be welcomed 


by all who are eager to learn everything relating to one who has left behind so deep an impress on the hearts of 


nkind.”—Daily Telegraph. 
aes ee MISS MATHILDE 


BLIND’S NOVEL 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind, Author of “ Life of 


George Eliot,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Deserves much praise. 

volumes are original and fascinating.” — Morning Post. 

“This powerful and pathetic tale. . . 


of the art of dramatic contrast and effect. . .. 
“A very powerful and fascinating story. 
but it is 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. 


P ._. . The author’s skill in character drawing is far above the average, 
Every-day life and its realities are dealt with ina practical and graphic fashion, but throughout these t 


[ Ready. 


wo 


- Her word-pictures glow with local colour; she is a perfect mistress 

So = (pena $03 run 1 1 many editions.’’—Life. 
a story ends very sadly, a3 such a story must d d; 
full of pathosand beauty throughout.’”’— Scotsman. ad aie 
ISS BERTHA THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


By Bertha Thomas, Author of ‘The Violin 


Player,” * Life of Georges Sand,” &c. 2vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


(Just ready. 





Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Savane, E,C. 








T i E Monthly, 1s. 6d. 
ART 
JOURNAL. 


Commencement of a New Series. 
A LARGE ENGRAVING IN EVERY NUMBER. 
JANUARY— 


“THE WEDDING MORNING,” 


Etched by C. O. Murray, after HENRY MOSLER. 


Loxpon: “THE ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
26, Ivy Lanz, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1885. No, DCCCXXXI. 





Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE PORTRAIT: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 
RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK. 
TUE WATERS OF NERCULES.—Part VI. 
BY THE MARL-PIT. By L.J.G. 
MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS. 
A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
AN EXCURSION TO SOLOMON’S THRONE, 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: A TALE FROM THE CHINESE. 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 
THE END OF THE STRUGGLE, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
BUDDHISM and CHRISTIANITY, By the Ceuntess of Jensry. 


THE POETRY and the PROSE of the CROFTER QUESTION, By W. R. 
Lawson. 


DELLA CRUSCA and ANNA MATILDA: an Episod: in Engiish Literature. 
r 


By ARMINE KEN 
RAILWAYS in ASIATIC TURKEY. By DEMETRIUS CARLES BOULGER. 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. By the Right Hon, Henry Ceci Raikes, M.P. 


THE LOWLANDS of MORAY, in the FOURTEENTH and NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. By Miss C. F. GorDON-CUMMING, 


DIALOGUFS: POLITICAL and SOCIAL. No. L—Mr. Giffen and John 
Ball. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LETTERS from RURICOLA.—V. Communicated by the EARL of CARNAR- 
VON. 








CHIVALRY, MARRIAGE, and RELIGION. A Protest. By a WomAyN. 
IVAN TURGENIEFF. By ARTHUR TILLEY. 
A KEY to SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES, By a DENOCRATIC TorY. 


TUE JUDGMENT inthe “MIGNONETTE” CASE. By Sir SHERSTON 
BAKER, Bart, 


VORRESPONDENCE, 
London : W. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 13, Waterloo Mace. 





Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
With Three large Piates and many minor Illustrations, 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 
CONTENTS. 
GEORGE MORLAND, By WALTER ARMSTIONG. With Illustrat‘ons. 
WINDSOR. By W. J. Lorrie. With Dlustrations. 


OLD HOSPITALS and RELIGIOUS TIICUSES of CANTERBURY. By 
ULIA CARTWRIGHT With I/‘ustratious. 


THE BLENHEIM PICTURES, With Illustrations, 
ART CHRONICLE. 
London: SEELEY & Co., Essex-street, Strand. 


'THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


| 
| For JANUARY. 2s, 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

CAESARISM. By the Right Hon. EARL Cowrer. 
| THE NEW REFORM. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 

WILL RUSSIA CONQUER INDIA? By ARMIMIUS VAMBERY. 
THE CENTENARY of THE TIMES. By W. FRASER Rar. 
CHARLES LAMB and GEORGE WITHER. By ALGEKNON CHARLES 

£WINBURNE, 
CYCLING end CYCLISTS. By the Right Ion. ViscounT BuRY. 
THE SAVAGE, By Professor MAX MULLER. 


LOCUSTS and FARMERS of AMERICA. By Miss C. F. Gorpoyx 
CUMMING, 


RELIGION and the STAGE, 
* Saints and Sinners,” 


CONFESSIONS of an ETON MASTER. By UU. 8, SALT. 
ae SS oh and the ADMIRALTY. By Sir R. SPENCER ROBINSON, 


By HeNRY ARTHUR JONES, Author of 
’ 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


Price 6d. ; per post, 74d. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 186, for JANUARY. ? 
1, IIEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, REPORT of. 
2. SOME DEFECTS in PUBLIC SCHOOLS, By a PARENT. 
3. ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS, 
4, ORGANISATION of HIGHER EDUCATION, By Miss BEALE, 
5. GERMAN EXAMINATIONS. 
6. FROBEL the REFORMER. By Miss SuiRREFF, 
7. CONCERNING HOLIDAYS, 
8. JOHN BULL'S BOYS, By Ascotr R. Hore, 
9, THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
10. OCCASIONAL NOTES :—HEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE ; TEACH- 
ING UNIVERSITY for LONDON ; THE BURIAL SERVICE, 
11, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 
12, REVIEWS ; CORRESPONDENCE ; &c. 
#*» The Volume for 1884 is now ready, price 7s. 6d. ; also Cases for Binding, 
price Is, 6d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, F.C, 








Price Gs. ; post free for the year, 2ls., 
THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CLXI., for JANUARY, is now ready, containing: 


1. THE PRESENT STATE of the IRISH QUESTION, 

2. THREE THEORIES of LIFE: UTILITAKIANISM, PESSIMISM, 
CHRISTIANITY, 

3. THE OFFERINGS of the DEAD, 

4, LORD MALMESBURY’S MEMOIRS, 

5, THE PSALTER, 

6. THE HITTITES, 

7. SYDNEY SMITH. 

8, 


THE STRENGTH and WEAKNESS of the ANGLICAN CHURCII 
_ THOMAS CARLYLE. : 
10. POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER, 

11, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Loncon : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, No. L., price 2s, 6d. ; per post, 2s, 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, post-free.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford ; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 


= 





CONTENTS. 


SECTION 17 of the STATUTE of FRAUDS REDRAWN and ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Mr, Justice STEPHEN and the EpiToR. 


TUE FRANCHISE BILL, By Sir WiLLiAM R. ANSON, 

THE KING'S PEACE, By the Epiror, 

HOLTZENDORFF’S ENCYCLOPADIE. By Dr. E. GrveBer, 

FFDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 

HOMICIDE by NECESSITY. By HERBERT STEPHEN, 

THE LITERATURE of INTERNATIONAL LAW in 1884, 
T. E. HOLLAND, 

REVIEWS and NOTICES :—Roby’s Introduction to the Digest, by J. B. 

| Moyle—Crime on the Peshawar Frontier, by Sir Richard Pollock, K.8.1, 

—Maitland’s Pleas of the Crown for Gloucester—Sebastian on Trade 

Marks—Leading Cases on Torts, &c, 

NOTES on CURRENT CASES, 





By Professor 


CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 50s, 


THE ANCIENT COPTIC CHURCHES of 
EGYtT. By A. J. BUTLER, M A., F.3.A., Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxtord. 

* We now possess for the firs’ tine a trustworthy end complete account 

of the Coptic churches et Cairo and in the Nitrian volley... . No student 

and interesting details which Mr. Butler hes collecied with se much eare 
and has presented in so scholarly aud yet so readsbe a form,” 
St. Jumes’s Gazette, 

Royal Svo, cloth, 22s 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGE- 
TATIVE ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and 
FERNS. By Dr. A. DE BARY, Professor in Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated and Annotated by 
F. 0. BOWER. M.A., F.U.S., Lecturer in Botany at 
the Normal School of Science, South Kensington ; 
and D. H. SCOTT, M.A., “LS., Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany in University College, 
London. With 241 Woodcuts and an Index. 
Just published, Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 93. 
EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORCES. 
Being Vol. I. of a TREATISE on STATICS, with 
Applications to Physics. By G. M. MINCHIN, 
M.A., Professor of Applied Mat»ematics R.1.E. Col- 
lege, Cooper’s Hill. | Vol. IL. in the press. 
Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


rl 7 
A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
By J. B,. ALLEN, M.A., Author of “An Elementary 
Latin Grammar,” and “A First Latin Exercise 
Book.” 

This work is a continuation of the “ First Latin Exercise Book,” and 
proceeds upon thes»me plan. It is intended as a stepping-stone from ele- 
mentary to higher Latin Prose G. mp sition. The exercises consist for the 
most part of short narratives, graduated in difficulty, and foll wed by easy 
extracts f-om English authors, Ful instructlons and ample practice are 
given iu Oratio Obliqua, the uses of the Cuses, &e. 

Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 53. 


CORNELII TACITI ANNALIUM LIBRI 
I—IV. Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students, by H. FURNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor cf Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. F 

AESCHYLUS CHOEPHOROI. With In- 
troduction and Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Editor of ** The Agamemnon.” 

Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


THE TALE of GAMELYN. Edited from 
the Harleian MS.. with Notes and Glos :arial Index, 
by Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of ‘The Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary.” 

Feap. 8vo, 28. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER: 
Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulun. 
With Grammar and Glossay. By HENRY 
SWEET, M.A. 

London: Henry Frovupe, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 

Amen Corner, E.C, ; 

MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 
THE LOG 0’ THE NORSEMAN. 
By J. W. GILBART. SMITH, 

Author of “‘ The Loves of Vandyck,” &c. 

Small crown svo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 

“The finest parts of this descriptive poem, difficult 
to surpass in vigour and beauty, are the stanzas on 

Pompeii powerful and pathetic in an unusual 

degree. The satiric portions of Mr. Gilhart-Smith’s 

work are equally successful. . ... His verse is 

always natural yet polished.”—Morning Post. ’ 
“From Marseilles round the Mediterranean, with 

excursions inland to Rome and_other Italian cities. 

Mr. Gilbart-Smith has a genuine poetic gift... 

instinct with that subtle power which distinguishes 

the poet from the herd of versifiers that infest litera- 

ture nowadays. He rings the chanyes from grave to 

gay, and those who take him for their guide, philoso- 

pher and friend through the cities and places he has 
visited will have no reason to regret their choice.” 

Susviiinneite Scotsman, 

Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 

ere Now ready, post &vo. cloth gilt, 3s bd , 
HEOSOPHY.—‘“ THE IDYLL of the 

WHITE LOTUS.” Py M. C., Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 


Londo): REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 


A SECOND EDITION is Now Ready of 


For JANUARY CONTAINING :— 

RECENT RESEAKCHES on the NEW TESTAMENT. By Right Rev. F. 
B. LIGRTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, 

THE EPISTLE to the COLOSSIANS. I. The Writer and the Readers. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLANEN, D.D. 

THE CONTRIBUTION of SCIENCE to CIURISTIANITY, I. 
fessor HENRY DruMMOND. 

DIVES and LAZARUS. By Rev. Marcus Dors, D.D, 

BISHOP MARTENSEN. By EpmuNb Gosse. 

RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE on the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Professor H, L. STRACK D.D., Berlin. 

BREVIA :—Bishop Temple on Science and Religion, By Professor HENLY 
DRUMMOND. The Sealing of the Heaven'y Bread. By the EpiTor. 
Alpbecus and Klopas. By the EDITOR. 

Price Is. Monthly. Post free for the Year, 12s. 
London ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


By Pro- 





London: Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


wisest. 


A GIRTON GIRL, by Mis. Annie Edwardes, 
_——_ 8 now appearing in TEMPLE BAR. 


MITRE COURT, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


6 now appearing in TEMPLE BAR. 
Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 


A PERILOUS SECRET, by Charles Reade, 
is now appearing in TEMPLE BAR. 


In 1 vol., royal Svo, with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


The CROWN PRINCE of AUS- 
TRIA’S “TRAVELS in the EAST.” 
“One of the most profusely illustrated and hand- 


somely printed gitt books of the season.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Written throughout with frank heartiness and with 
such power of observation as alone i vital strength 
to works of travel,”—Daily Telegraph. 























In 2 vols., with Portraits, 30s. 


A THIRD EDITION of Mr. ED- 


MUND YATES’S “* RECOLLECTIONS.” 
[Ready this day. 

“A book singularly rich in memories, not only in 

men who are gone, but of the world that has gone with 

them. . A bright and lively record of fifty years 

»assed in much hard work and hearty pleasure, shared 

»y a8 many and as staunch friends as any man need 
wish for.’’—Saturday Review. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 
“FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW.” 

“Is like a pleasant story told ‘trippingly on the 
tongue,’ with some philosophy and a great deal that is 
instructive intermingled judiciously with a wealth of 
anecdote, description, and pen portraits of striking 
accuracy.”’—New York Daily News. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


be 
Mr. W.H.MALLOCK’S “‘ ATHEISM 
and the VALUE of LIFE.” By the Author of 
“Is Life Worth Living?”’ &c. 
“As a writer Mr. Mallock stands high among the 
highest.’ —Vanity Fair. 
“These essays should be carefully read by every 
earnest seeker after truth.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 


KEITH, Author of “ Alasnam’s Lady,” “Sur- 
render,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘*We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Venetia’s 
Lovers’ are well worth studying. Venetia herself is 
a charming conception: frank, refined, true, and pure; 
and her lovers are cleverly wrought studies of the man 
of the world. Mr. Keith’s book is specially adapted to 
tie minds of those who like to be amused without 
being disgusted, and instructed without being bored.” 

Whitehall Review. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H.D. 
STOCKER. 3 vols. 

“Is very good indeed, and is quite above the average 
of the year’s yield of fiction. . . English children 
of the ‘happy family’ order have rarely been drawn 
with more geniality and truth.”’—Athenacum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN,” &c. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of “ Probation,” “Kith and Kin,” “The 
Wellfields,” &¢. 

*** Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the best works yet 


produced by the authoress.”— Vanity Fair. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 


“The chief merit of this book is its clever plot, the 
clue to which the most experienced novel reader or the 
most wily critic is powerless to discover until he is 
well into the third volume.”—Standard. 

“This story is full of interest. and it is told in 
language far above the level of perfunctory fiction.” 

Daily Telegraph, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


FRANOES MARY PEARD, Author of “ Contra- 
dictions,” &¢. 2 vols, (Just ready. 





Rican p Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, price 21s. 


THE DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


An Account of the Doings of the English 
Nation at Home and Abroad. 


EDITED BY 


SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A., 


Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, 
London; and 


F. 8S. PULLING, M.A., 
Late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Lecds. 


Medium 8vo, cloth. 
The following are among the Contributors to the Work: 


T. A. ARCHER, B.A. 

W. J. ASHLEY, B.A. 

C. E. D. BLAck. 

Oscar BROWNING, M.A. 

R v. Canon CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. JoHn EARLE, M.A. 
H. St. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. 
CHARLES H. Firtu, M.A. 

J. WoULFE FLANAGAN, M.A, 
Mrs. 8S. R. GARDINER. 

DAVID HANNAY. 

Rev. Wa. Hunt, M.A. 

Cuas. F. KEARY, F.S.A. 

S L. Leg, BA. 

SrpveEy J. Low, B.A. 

Miss M. McARTAUR. 

J. F. Bass MULLINGER, M.A. 

R. L, Pootz, M.A., Ph.D. 

F.8. PULLING, M.A. 

Rev. HasT1nG3 RASHDALL, M.A. 
H. R. REICHEL, M.A. 

Prof. J. E. THOROLD Rocers, MA., M.P. 
Prof. James RoWLEY. M.A. 
Luoyp C. SANDERS, M.A, 

W. R. SHELDON, M.A. 

B. C. SkoTTOWE, M.A. 

ArtTuvue L SMITH. M.A, 

Prot. 'T. F. Tour. M.A. 
BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, M.A. 

‘“‘The necessity of some work of reference of the 
kind Messrs. Low and Pulling have given us has 
long been recognised both by the student and 
ordinary reader. It would be difficult to name 
any other work which offers just those facilities 
which the present one supplies.’’—Literary World. 

‘‘The articles are concise, accurate, and full of 
matter. ‘The Priories, the Alienation of Land, the 
Sheriff, the Tollages, the Succession Wars, Beran- 
geria, the Casket Letters, the King Never Dies, 
the Exchequer, the New Model—these are a few 
of the articles, and mere mention of them will 
show tie range and tendency of a volume which 
is an example altogether unique of the reduction 
of history to encyclopaedic shape.’’— Morning Post. 


CASSELL & CoMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Now ready, price 1s, 


The MAGAZINE 


of ART 
For JANUARY. 


“The frontispicce to the New Year’s 
number of Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Art Magazine’ 
is worth the price of the whole. It is an 
admirably executed photo-lithograph of the 
pretty portrait of the famous Lady Maria 
Waldegrave from the pastcl drawing by John 
Downman in the British Museum.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ Contains better literature than any of the 
other Art periodicals.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Its exquisite beauty should carry it into 
every home.” —Standard. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limp, 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon. 


F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstulls. 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MATED WITH A CLOWN. 


By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, 
Author of *‘ Sweetheart and Wife,” ** Mollie Darling,” “Only a Village 
Maiden,” &c., &c, 
1 vol., cloth, 33, 6d. 


** Lady Constance Howard tells her story well, with a feeling and insistanco 
that communicates itself to her readers, giving a sense of realism.....* Mated 
with a Clown’ is both interesting and exciting. There is a decided advance 
of power, style, and artistic method in this latest novel of Lady Constance 
Howard’s, while her faith in haman nature, her tender touches of child por- 
traiture, and her descriptions of home scenery give a charm to her writing 
that is especially her own,”—Society. 

“This very entertaining work of fiction is written easily and pleasantly, 
the plot is well worked out, and there is no confusion among the charac- 
ters ; altegsther a book to be read.”—Court Circular. 





THE POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER, 


3 vols. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “My Sister the 
Actress,” ** Phyllida,” “* Facing the Footlights,” &c,, &c. 
*....the ‘situation’ lending itse’f to a variety of trag’cil details, is 
worked eut with the writer’s accustome | skill and ferti'ity of iwagina:ion, 
and is invested with a certain degree of originality.” —Morains Post, 


OUT of EDEN. 3 vo's, By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “‘ Footprints in the 
Snow,” &c., &c, 


DOUBLE DEALING, 3 vols. By 


“TRAMIO” (GERTRUDE A, SOUTHAM), Author of “Gladys: a 
Frivolous Novel,” &c. 
“In this novel, whe1 the auth »r describes scenes in which the better 
qualities of the heart are concerned, she exhibits real power ani tend.r- 
ness, ’—J/anchester Courier, 


JUDITH WYNNE. 3 vols. By 


C. L, PIRKIS, Author of ** Di Fawcett,” ‘“* Wanted ! an Heir,” “A Very 
Opal,” &c. 

“* The plot i+ not only good, tut also original, and consistenily carried 
out. The mise en scene of the tale is effective. e ch of the 
brothers Wolfgang and Oscar Reece are w:1l cnt d....the cep: 
tionable tone of the tale is — yen principal merits.”—Morning Post. 











* An interesting with an @ plot..... The mystery early 
introduced in connexion with the well-sketched character of Wolr is weil 
sustained throughout the novel..... The brothers Oscar and Wolf are both 


well portrayed, «nd staud cut as eaxcelient character sketches. .... There isa 
captivating weirdness about th's novel which will make it d:ffl-u't for the 
most callous readers to p'ace it on the sheif, if o ce begun. until -hey have 
read to thes weet and prettily constructvd conclusion We have no hesitation 
in predicting a large share of popularity for this well-constructe | novel.” 
‘ourt ircu/ar. 
*. . , A novel of considerable power with a skilful plot. . . . 
The character of * Judith Wynne,’ in whom the chief interest of the book 
centres, is admirably drawn, aud the whole story, which possesses a deeply 
trazic el mout, is well worked out, The interest never flags from first to 
le st.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE LOVE that he PASSED BY. 


3 vols. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of “Love, Honour, and 
Obey,” * A Broken Fuaith,” ** Not Easily Jealous,” &c. 


“In her Wild Rose of Santana Miss Hardy has drawn an original ard 
forcible character, . . . The tile is commendubly free from mawkish 
description. Calantha’s misery when she finds the p ission «f her life i. not 
returucd, her self-abasement when she is impelled by jealousy to open Edith’s 
letter, her tremul sus happiness on the few occasions when she has Mark's 
r hip, her ¢ friendship fur his wife and child. are all 

powerfully described, and leave an impression on the memory.” 
Athenaeum. 


SYBILLA, and other Stories. 


3vols. By Mrs. G, LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence 
House,” “ The Manche.ter Man,” ** Forbidden to Marry,” &c. 


* Plesaantly-told stories. . . .”—Queen. 


A MAD GAME. 3vols. By Mrs. 


HOUSTOUN, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” ‘* sink or Swim,” 
&e. 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 


3vels, By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ Deccivers Ever,’ 
* Poor Wisdom's Chance,” * Pure Gold,” &c. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. 


By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ** The Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Spain,” &c, 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 
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LITERATURE. 


Camoens, the Lyricks. Sonnets, Canzons, 
Odes, and Sextines. Englished by Richard 
Burton. (Quaritch.) 


Carr. Burton quotes Byron for the opinion that 
previous English versions of Camoens’s lyrical 
poems have very little or nothing in common 
with the Portuguese original. There can be 
no doubt whatever about the fact ; and the 
translations of Lord Strangford, of Adamson, 
of Southey, and of some others, are hopelessly 
bad as translations, and sometimes even 
absurdly remote from the text. A much 
better version, which Capt. Burton justly 
commends for its literalness, is Mr. Auber- 
tin’s; but this gentleman, like his feebler 
predec:ssors, has but picked and chosen a few 
out of the 360 sonnets which were written 
by or ascribed to Camoens, and has left un- 
touched the twenty-one canzons, the fourteen 
odes, and the five sextines, of all which, and 
of the sonnets as well, Capt. Burton now gives 
us rhymed translations. 

In these poems not only are the metres 
extremely subtle and intricate, but the trains 
of thought are expressed, as in all good lyrics 
they should be, in tone, unison, and accom- 
paniment with the music of rhyme and 
rhythm, and are themselves, beyond all pre- 
cedent in our own literature, intricate, in- 
volved, and subtle; moreover, the intrinsic 
obscurity of the poems is of course increased 
by the obscurity which three centuries have 
superadded. 

Such are the difficulties which the translator 
of Camoens’s lyrical pieces has to face, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that Capt. 
Burton has overcome them; but he has not 
cut the Gordian knot with what some critics 
may require from him—good, swashing blows 
of his broadsword. He has used a keen, 
double-edged weapon of his own contrivance, 
and with it and his own cunning trick of fence 
the feat has been accomplished. To take the 
English language as it exists at this day in 
poetry, and to use it to turn the Camonian 
lyric with, is all but impossible; to take the 
poetical English of Camoens’s period, or that 
of any previous period, with its still narrower 
vocabulary, would be still more an im- 
possibility. , 

Capt. Burton has done neither of these 
things. He has rendered the lyrics into a 
language which he picks and culls from the 
English of about Camoens’s time, from that of 
times previous to it, and not seldom from 
modern English speech. When with all this 
he fails in rhyme or measure, the too conven- 
tional reader will be shocked to hear that he 
has not scrupled to coin a word of his own. 
So translating, it is clear he has an instru- 
ment in his hands of great power and versa- 





tility, but one which is no less easy to abuse 
than to use. Capt. Burton, however, has 
been as merciful as possible in the employ- 
ment of archaisms and neologisms. He has a 
true literary artist’s inclination for lucidity, 
and a true lyrical turn for rhythmic flow and 
the music of his lines. In short, he has 
succeeded in giving to English literature what 
it never possessed before: a correct, a full, and 
a readable version of the lyrics of the greatest 
poet of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Now that these poems are for the first time 
presented to English readers fully and well, 
we may take the opportunity of enquiring 
how far they will stand comparison with the 
better known epos of the poet. 

Portuguese poets are, and always have been, 
‘‘ sentimentalists,” in the sense given to that 
word by the French critic ; that is, their ten- 
dency is one of reaction against the stubborn 
facts of life in the direction of the supra- 
sensuous. Only one distinguished Portuguese 
poet do I know who is not a sentimentalist in 
this sense: S4de Miranda, the great predeces- 
sor of Camoens, and, to my thinking, next to 
Camoens the most interesting figure in the 
long line of Portuguese poets. Even the 
austere Miranda, however, is compelled to 
follow the aesthetic fashion of his day, of 
“art for art’s sake,” and though he was an 
honest country gentleman, who loved his 
hunting spear and his pruning knife as well 
as or better than his lute, even he had to take 
down that lute from the wall and, leaving his 
own manly strain, to strum to it love songs 
breathing a tenderness and despair quite 
foreign to his real nature, and full of all 
those fantastic ‘‘ symbols, hieroglyphics, and 
mystifications”” in which the age delighted. 
What Miranda did invitd Minervd, Camoens 
as a lyrical poet did with all the energy and 
all the delight of his larger nature. 

By far the greater number of the lyrics of 
Camoens treat of love or of subjects akin to 
love. As a sonneteer he closely follows 
Petrarch and, making some abatement for the 
difference and, perhaps, on the whole, the 
inferiority of Portuguese to Italian as an 
instrument of musical sound, Camoens seems 
to me to touch the lyre with as sure and skil- 
ful a hand as Petrarch himself. As poetical 
literature these lyrics, the sonnets and 
canzons especially—for the odes are not 
regular odes—seem to me to be as beautiful 
productions, as full of art and of exquisite 
music, as such works can be. The question 
is, do they possess the highest poetical qual- 
ity? Iam of opinion that they donot. It 
is not because they chiefly treat and treat 
monotonously of one emotion alone that I 
form this opinion: it is because they treat it 
fantastically, without earnestness, conven- 
tionally and with a false exaggeration. It is 
not Camoens I venture to judge, but the 
spirit of histime. The true voice of Camoens, 
08 magna soniturum, speaks to us in his great 
patriotic epic, just as the true Shakspere 
speaks to us in “Hamlet,” ‘‘Lear,” or 
‘‘ Macbeth,” not in his ‘Lucrece” or his 
‘¢ Venus and Adonis.” 

It is heresy in Portugal to say that 
Camoens was less great as a lyrical poet than 
Petrarch himself; but critics in the country 
of his birth seem to overlook the fact that 
two whole centuries separate him from 
Petrarch, two centuries of advancement in 





thought such as the world had never known 
before; and yet not only is the literary form 
o' the Camonian lyrics a copy of Petrarch’s, 
but the thoughts embodied in them are in no 
appreciable degree enlarged. Their spirit is 
the spirit of the early Renaissance with a 
faithful echo across the busy centuries of old 
Provencal song. There is nothing of the 
larger utterance, the strong “organ voice” 
of the author of the Zustads. It is Camoens, 
but Camoens in fetters. 

I feel the full venturesomeness of differ- 
ing from the poet’s countrymen as to the 
poetical quality of these poems, but it is per- 
haps possible, without putting forth any 
merely personal opinion, to try them by 
accepted tests and canons. Camoens is ad- 
mittedly a master of language. If in his 
lyrical pieces he is giving us poetry of the 
highest quality, we shall know it by this—that 
his note will be one of high earnestness and 
directness: it will be a note direct from the soul 
of one who has thought deeply and feels 
strongly. Is there any such note sounded in 
the odes and sonnets of Camoens? He writes, 
as I have said, chiefly of love, and with con- 
summate ingenuity, but with how much of 
earnestness ? 


** Becomes the Lover to the Love transmewéd, 
dl thoughts and reveries the Fancy fire : 
en have I nothing left me to desire, 

For the Desiréd is in me enduéd. 

If my transmewéd soul in her be viewéd, 
What can my formal body look for higher ? 
Only in self for Rest it can retire, 

Since that same Spirit hath my form imbruéd. 

But this half- -_ with fair purity fraught, 
As Subject dwells in Accident inlaid, 

So to this Soul of mine shows self conform ; 

E’en as Idea fares she in my Thought ; 

While the pure lively Love whereof I’m made, 

Like unto simple Matter seeks its Form.”’ 


Is this metaphysical word-play the language 
of true passion? Camoens’s love-songs are 
made up of such subtleties; they are com- 
pact with cold Platonic praises of an im- 
possibly perfect mistress. His lyrical verse 
and that of his contemporaries are the over- 
faithful copy of an old original, and their 
work is no longer justified by originality and 
the dark background of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. These works seem to me to be no 
more true poetry than the first servile re- 
actionary works of our pre-Raphaelite painters 
were true art. There is a strange jumble in 
it all of Procris and Philomela and the 
Phoenix, of salamanders, crocodiles, and 
basilisks, an assemblage of all the common- 
places of Pagan mythology, mediaeval theology, 
of scholastic philosophy, and the absurdities 
of the Provencal courts of love. The poet’s 
mistress is a paragon: her virtue, her beauty, 
her cruelty, and her disdain are such as the 
world never knew, and his constancy and 
devotion to all this excellence and loveliness 
will outlive time itself. In the next sonnet 
he has found another mistress, another 
paragon, every bit as pure, as fair, as cruel, 
and as coy, to whom he swears le all the 
Pagan gods a second aeon of unending con- 
stancy. Camoens seldom rises above this 
level ; but all through his rhymes the verse . 
flows on with so sweet, so smooth, and so 
perfect a melody, as almost makes us forget 
how far removed it all is from the earnestness 
and sincerity of passionate human love. We 
need but to compare it with a poet’s true 
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love-song to perceive the discordance at once. 
We have but to set beside it Victor Hugo’s 


‘* Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou,” 


or the * Bid me to live” of Herrick, or the 
verses to ‘‘ Althaea in Prison’’ of Lovelace, or 
Burns’s “Of a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw,” or Musset’s ‘‘Avez-vous vu dans 
Barcelone,” to see at once how false and arti- 
ficial it is—in short, to see that it is wanting 
in that simplicity and straightforwardness 
which, according to the greatest of all critics, 
are the essence of great poetry. 

So much am I compelled to say in an 
unwilling and invidious spirit of detraction ; 
but I would not have it be supposed that the 
lyrics of Camoens do not include higher 
strains than these amatory ones. Among 
them are not a few religious, descriptive, 
introspective, and eulogistic poems of great 
beauty and importance, though they, too, are 
often disfigured with Provencal far-fetchedness 
and Provencal extravagance. Furthermore, 
it would be critical insincerity not to admit 
that the Camonian lyrics are nearly wholly 
wanting in the fine lucidity which marks 
the Camonian epic. Their style shows the 
Troubadour’s childish liking for artful ob- 
scurity, and of so singing that a man should 
have infinite pains to catch his meaning 


** Qu’ apenas nuls hom las enten,”’ 


Some of Camoens’s poems, indeed, have baffled 
the intelligence of every commentator, Portu- 
guese and German, and quite puzzle Capt. 
Burton himself, and it is clear to the reader 
of them that the maxim to the effect that 
language was given to us to conceal our 
thoughts was discovered long before the time 
of Talleyrand. 

As to Capt. Burton’s labours upon this 
mass of yerse, the task he has now com- 
pleted forms a worthy sequel to his great 
work in translating, and most learnedly an- 
notating the Zusiadas. I had the pleasure 
of acknowledging the excellence of that work, 
and its importance to the student, in the 
Acapemy of June 25, 1881. Space prevents 
my giving more than one more specimen of 
the author’s version. It is not above the 
average of his work. I choose it rather 
because it is the translation of one of the 
most beautiful as well perhaps as one of the 
= difficult to render of Camoens’s son- 
nets :— 


‘* My gentle Spirit ! thou who didst depart 
This life of Miscontent so sudden tane ; 
Rest there eternal in the heavenly Reign, 

Live I pent here to play sad mortal part. 

If in that happy Home, where throned thou art, 
Consent to memories of the Past they deign, 
Forget not thou my love, whose ardent strain 

—_ ae in purest glance that spake my 


And if such love gain aught of grace fro’ thee. 
If aught avail this woe vhesowtth I pine, , 
This pining woe that knows no remedy ; 
Pray Him who shorted those few years of 
thine 
So soon He bear me hence thy sight to see 
As soon He bore thee fro’ my sorrowing 
eyne. 


The exquisite spirit as well as the letter of 
the Portuguese seem to me to live again in 
the English of Capt. Burton. 


Oswatp CRAWFURD. 





Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen. Vol. I. Abbadie—Anne. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Wuen the proper time comes for estimating 
the literature of this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century, it seems probable that the 
critic of the future will award to the present 
generation of English men of letters greater 
credit for knowledge than for power. To 
dwell upon the negative aspect would be un- 
gracious, especially at a time when our three 
chief poets have each given us within the 
few past weeks a volume of their best. But 
the publication of the first instalment of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s great enterprise naturally 
suggests the reflection that such a work could 
have been undertaken at no earlier time with 
equal prospect of success. If the endowment 
of research still remains a dream, the aggre- 
gate amount of original investigation carried 
on among us by a multitude of individuals is 
by no means contemptible. Public recogni- 
tion, and organisation by competent authority, 
are the two things needed to place English 
students on the same position of advantage as 
their brethren in Germany or France. The 
generation which is producing the Rolls’ 
series of historical documents, the printed 
catalogue of the British Museum, the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the 
New English Dictionary, and which supports 
some twenty publishing societies, m:y fairly 
hold its own with previous generations which 
boasted, perhaps, more eminent names: JVon 
omnes omnia possunt. 

It may be as well at once to disabuse the 
popular mind of a false impression that has 
already got about. This Dictionary of 
National Biography is most improperly 
described as a ‘bead roll of England’s 
worthies,”” which is no more true than to 
define history as the record of a nation’s 
glory. In biography as in history, we must 
take the bad with the good, the base with the 
noble, even the insignificant with the great. 
No doubt, there are many readers who will 
turn first (and possibly turn only) to the con- 
spicuous titles—such as Addison, Alfred, 
and Anne. But when the design of the work 
is rightly considered, these longer articles 
fit into their place as parts of a system which 
allots just thrice as much room to forty-three 
persons of the name of Anderson as to the 
great king of the West Saxons. Though it 
may not be easy to frame the principle upon 
which admission is granted, yet all who have 
had occasion to consult a book of reference in 
vain (and who has not?) will thank the 
editor for having thrown his net so widely. 
Every single Englishman whose name is 
preserved in memory for what he did or for 
what he wrote—even if what he did was a 
crime and what he wrote a scandal—ought to 
find some record here—the third Richard as 
well as the first, Titus Oates as well as 
Algernon Sidney, Aphra Behn as well as 
Addison, Bennet Allen, the blackguard, as 
well as Ralph Allen, the prototype of Squire 
Allworthy. If the worthies outnumber the 
reprobates, that is our advantage. The duty 
of the editor is to see that none of either 
class, or of the much larger class of indifferent 
personages, are overlooked. For a dictionary 
of national biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
understands it, is nothing less than a history of 


the country, shown not in the course of events, 
but in the lives of men and women. 

The present writer does not feel himself 
competent to determine off-hand how far this 
ambitious programme has been realised. Not 
a line of preface is vouchsafed to the unfortu- 
nate reviewer ; and one volume out of fifty is a 
small sample by which to test the bulk. But 
a glance at a few pages is enough to show 
even to the ignorant what are the main 
features of the work. First among these we 
are disposed to reckon the policy of compre- 
hension, which has left little to be provided 
in the inevitable supplement. This, however, 
is a matter that can be adequately tested 
only by time and use. The second quality 
for praise is the care that has been taken in 
the selection of contributors—by which we 
mean not the fashionable tendency to run 
after distinguished names, but the manifest 
desire to find out writers who have an ac- 
quaintance with their subjects at first hand. 
Original work, based upon personal consulta- 
tion of authorities, is not always the most 
readable, but it must form the only safe 
foundation for a standard work of reference. 
Those who have had the misfortune to hunt a 
secondhand statement through book after book 
will feel most grateful for the measure of 
security here afforded by the signatures of 
genuine students. A third characteristic, 
which we must call general rather than uni- 
versal, is the subordination of fine writing 
to the plain record of facts. The enforce- 
ment of this rule, there can be little 
doubt, was the hardest duty of the 
editor; and the enduring gratitude of the 
public will be his compensation for the 
occasional opposition that he must have en- 
countered. We would not be supposed to 
argue for the suppression of individuality in 
contributors. Learned men must be trusted, 
within wide limits, to disburden themselves 
of their stores of knowledge in their own 
several ways. Absolute uniformity of style 
is consistent only with a dull level of medio- 
crity. But in a dictionary of these dimen- 
sions, it is of the first importance to study 
condensation, and to avoid the diffuseness of 
the biographical essay, and even the descrip- 
tive comment that is so tempting to the full 
mind. Another noteworthy feature that can- 
not be passed over is the attention paid to 
bibliography. This appears in two forms: 
in the statement of sources of information 
appended to each article; and in the catalogue 
of works where the subject was himself an 
author. We are the more disposed to insist 
upon this feature, partly as marking the 
accuracy of modern research, but still more as 
it suggests the means for a further adoption 
of the principle of compression. A single 
line here may represent more labour than 
half a column of picturesque narrative. 

As some comments in detail are expected 
from a reviewer, we will say that the reader 
who begins with the article on Addison, 
written by Mr. Leslie Stephen, will not only 
find himself interested, but will learn in- 
directly, in the pleasantest way, the general 
character which the editor wishes to stamp 
upon the work. If instruction be his object, 
let him turn to Prof. E. A. Freeman’s article 
on AElfred. ‘Queen Anne,” by Prof. A. W. 
Ward, and ‘Archbishop Abbot,” by Mr. 





8. L. Lee, both transgress the restriction we 
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have ventured to lay down against diffuseness. 
But as we have mentioned Mr. Lee’s name, 
it would be unjust not to add an acknow- 
ledgment of the extraordinary industry he 
has here displayed in multifarious fields of 
research. Sir Theodore Martin has under- 
taken ‘‘ Prince Albert,’? concerning which 
we will only say that we could have 
spared the eulogies of Stockmar. Among 
names of a collective class, the careers of 
naval officers by Prof. J. K. Laughton and 
the bibliographies of seventeenth century 
divines by Dr. Grosart are particularly note- 
worthy. The military lives would be im- 
proved by more diffidence in matters of 
opinion and more regard for brevity. It is, 
perhaps, not beneath the dignity of criticism 
to observe that the early inhabitants of Eng- 
land (whom we know not how to particularise 
more definitely) are well represented under 
i; and that our Scotch neighbours contrive to 
come to the front even in such an indifferent 
matter as alphabetical arrangement. <A few 
petty points may be noted in the order that 
we have marked them in ourcopy. On p.61, 
col. 2, line 6, there is a curious misprint of 
“minority” for “ minéstry.”” On p. 108 we 
find the scandalous assertion that the mother 
of acertain learned lawyer was ‘‘ a descendant 
of William of Wykeham.” On p. 131 Mr. 
Leslie Stephen states that Addison ‘‘be- 
queathed’’ his works to Craggs in a touching 
letter. Macaulay—we are not ourselves 
equal to consulting original authorities—says 
that he “dedicated” them to Craggs. The 
article on Henry Aldrich seems singularly 
meagre. Surely the versatile Dean of Christ 
Church was worth at least as much space as 
his namesake, the Bishop of Carlisle under 
Henry VILL. Some of the comments upon 
the histories of Sir Archibald Alison are too 
sarcastic for ready apprehension. Concerning 
one Peter Allan, we find the odd statement 
(p. 296) that ‘he planted rabbits for shooting.” 
In the article on Dr. Richard Allestree it is 
most inadequate to say (p. 325): ‘It has by 
some been supposed that Allestree joined with 
Bishop Fell in writing the books put forth 
under the name of the author of the Whole 
Duty of Man.” A reference might at least 
have been given to the three papers on the 
subject contributed by Mr. C. E. Doble to 
the Acapemy during November, 1882. 

But we must not conclude with fault find- 
ing, of which the Dictionary of National 
Biography can bear a good deal. Still less 
would we conclude with the common forms of 
eulogy. Our expectations of the work were 
high, and they have been no whit disap- 
pointed. Even Charles Lamb would have 
excluded it from his class of books which ‘‘ no 
gentleman’s library should be without.” Yet 
when it is completed, what gentleman’s 
library will be able to contain the volumes ? 

J. S. Corron. 








The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Véra,” &e. (Longmans. ) 


lr is not generally known that the principal 
summits of the Maritime Alps—the frosty 
pinnacles so conspicuous from the sea-coast— 
are not in the Department which bears their 
name. When Victor Emmanuel gave up the 
county of Nice, he retained for purposes of 
sport the watershed of the Alps down to the 





lower level of chamois on the south-western 
side. The references made here to these 
mountains are almost uniformly inaccurate. 
But it would hardly be reasonable to complain 
seriously that a lady has copied without veri- 
fication the erroneous statements in the books 
before her, when to do more might have 
involved her in an exploration of the arid 
recesses of the Alps, or the still more arid 
recesses of the Alpine Journal. The peaks 
she has given wrong names and heights to are 
outside her proper limits, for the term 
‘‘ Maritime Alps” in her title represents the 
Department of the ‘‘ Alpes Maritimes.” The 
work, however, hardly covers the field sug- 
gested by the arrangement of words on the 
title-page, even when these are read in a 
political sense. Except in the trivial record 
of an official tour, the interior of the Depart- 
ment is left untouched. ‘The Seaboard of 
the Maritime Alps” would have more exactly 
indicated the contents of the volume. In 
thus limiting her subject the author has been 
well advised. The inland country is a maze 
of narrow glens and gorges, of sun-baked 
slopes and grey crags on which hang walled 
villages, the squalid eyries of a hard-living 
pastoral population. Romantic beauty and 
historical interest both cling to the coast. 

The main purpose of the author, we are 
told, has been to supply a “‘ Handbook to the 
French Riviera, its picturesque aspects and 
past history.” This pretension suggests a 
preliminary comparison in externals with a 
volume we have handled alternately with 
Maritime Alps—M. Lenthériec’s Provence Mari- 
time. The two volumes contain nearly the 
same amount of printed matter. The English 
book weighs three pounds, the French less 
then half ; the one costs twenty-one shillings, 
the other five francs. True, the English 
reader gets twenty-nine illustrations of various 


merit as against the nine well-executed maps | 
But have not our 


given by M. Lenthéric. 
neighbours conspicuously the best of it ? 
Proceeding from form to substance, we find 
that the scenery described is mostly comprised 
in the undercliff of Provence, the region of 
foothills which extends north of Cannes and 
west of Nice, between the sea and the tawny 
cliffs and bare downs of the rock of St. 
Jeannet and the Cheiron. Beyond the Var 
several excursions in the mountains behind 
Nice and Mentone are indicated. For vivid 
descriptions of the characteristic aspects and 
associations of Provencal landscape, we must 
look elsewhere. The “author of Vera” is 
content to give rapid roadside sketches, which 
reproduce accurately enough general features 
without any close discrimination of local 
colours, of the changes between winter and 
spring, flowertime and harvest. But her 
descriptions are bright and lively, and will, 
no doubt, tempt some of the visitors ‘to the 
winter cities to extend their drives among 
the more distant hill towns. Those who 
wander beyond carriage-roads will find their 
guide fail them, and even in Provence such a 
failure is sometimes important. For instance, 
an account of the Estérels, which omits the 
fact that they are traversed in every direction 
by excellently kept forest paths, is no account 
at all. We get no description of the exquisite 
little pass behind the Cap Roux from Le 
Trayas to Agay, with its miniature porphyry 
defile, and its cave associated with St. 





Honorat, and visited by De Saussure. Nor 
is there any note of the delightful stroll over 
the Tanneiron above Auribeau, or of the 
savage gorge of the Loup. 

f in her country wanderings the author 
confines herself to comparative highways, in 
her historical excursions she shows an 
opposite disposition. From the tables of dates 
—in themselves open to some criticism in 
detail—which serve her for a starting-point, 
she soon branches off into obscure episodes of 
Provencal history. Her pages contain evidence 
of conscientious study of local authorities. 
She has, for instance, examined profitably, for 
her sketch of the house of St. Honorat, the 
recently published cartulary of the monastery. 

But of that larger knowledge of history 
which is necessary to give to historical studies 
due definiteness and perspective we find few 
traces. Such an episode as the spread of the 
Moors from their lair on the Gulf of St. 
Tropez into the fastnesses of the Alps, their 
gradual repulse, and final reduction to the 
position of slaves in the mines, might have 
been made deeply interesting. It is dealt 
with here in a disjointed and superficial 
fashion. The statements that Antipolis was 
the first Greek colony on the coast, and that 
Turbia derives its name from “ Turris Via,”’ 
show obvious misapprehension. But minute 
criticism would be out of place. Having 
made the needful reservations, we may 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the author 
for some agreeable reminiscences of past times 
in connexion with modern landscapes. The 
Castle of Villeneuve-Loubet summons up 
for her readers memories of the popes and 
and sovereigns who have paced its halls; 
(rrasse recalls the story of Jeanne, Queen of 
Naples; Monaco the warlike feats of the 
Grimaldi; St. Paul du Var furnishes a picture 
of a medieval walled town and fortress. ‘* The 
man in the iron mask’’ is always an attrac- 
tive subject, though lovers of romance may 
be disappointed at the negative results of 
modern inquiry. ‘‘Cannes as it was” gives 
a brief summary of the story of the town 
which has grown out of the little fief of the 
Abbot on the Lérins. On ‘‘ Cannes as it is” 
and the outrages committed by the French 
boulevard-maker—if possible even a worse 
fiend than our metropolitan builder—in the 
once romantic dale of Cannct, a discreet silence 
is preserved. 

The best chapters are those that deal with 
the life on the farms, cultivated mostly on the 
métayer system, which produce not only wine 
and oil, but jonquils and violets, roses and 
orange blossoms, peaches and pomegranates, 
to supply the scent and confectionery factories 
of Grasse and Nice. The production of such 
delicacies does not soften manners. The Pro- 
vencal character, the author points out, is hard 
and narrow. Even when well to do, he spends 
little, living on in defiance of all sanitary con- 
siderations, in a home the bareness and nasti- 
ness of which make a northerner shudder. 
Self-satisfied and self-assertive, the liberty he 
prizes most is that of interfering with his 
neighbour, with whom by natural consequence 
he is generally engaged in an interminable 
lawsuit, which forms the chief excitement of 
his life—or did until a few years ago, when 
he embarked his savings in speculations which 
are beginning to give him more serious subject 
for his sordid anxieties. The native kindness 
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of heart, the enlarged interests, the romantic 
feelings so often found on the other side of 
the Italian frontier, must not be looked for in 
Provence. It is a disagreeable picture, but 
doubtless in the main a true one. 

Some accident has happened to the index. 
Many of the references are two pages wrong, 


and some altogether wrong. 
Doveras W. FRESHFIELD. 








Atheism and the Value of Life. 
Mallock. (Bentley.) 


Reapers of Mr. Mallock’s previous book, Js 
Life Worth Living ? will not be surprised to 
find that this volume, like its predecessor, 
fails as a whole to justify its title, and would, 
indeed, fail to justify any title save one of 
the vaguest and most general character. It 
is not a systematic treatise, but simply a col- 
lection of five articles reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review and the Nineteenth Century ; 
and though, in his brief preface, the writer 
tells us we shall find ‘‘a consecutive train of 
thought”? and “a connected and logical 
order” of sequence, we must say we have 
been unable to discover these things, and we 
think Mr. Mallock would have treated his 
readers more fairly if he had not led them to 
expect an intellectual continuity of treat- 
ment which he certainly does not provide. 
Undoubtedly every one of the essays contains 
references moro or less definite to contem- 
porary atheistic or agnostic speculations; but 
only in the fourth essay, which is a review of 
the work entitled Natural Religion, and in 
the fifth, which deals with what Mr. Mallock 
calls ‘‘ Atheistic Methodism,” have we any 
explicit references to the bearing of these 
speculations upon a just estimate of the value 
of life. 

Still, though Mr. Mallock’s volume is not 
sufficiently ‘‘ beholden to its title,” it contains 
much that is interesting in itself, and not a 
little that is made interesting by the writer’s 
lucidity of exposition and buoyant freshness 
of style. We have very few writers who 
could impart the literary fascination of which 
Mr. Mallock is master to such subjects as 
those discussed in the article on ‘‘ Professor 
Clifford’s Letters and Essays” without some 
avoidance of their more abstruse or technical 
sides; but he seems rather to delight in diffi- 
culties, and though, of course, his critique is 
incomplete, and therefore unsatisfactory, its 
incompleteness is due rather to inevitable 
limitations of space than to any failure in the 
candour which admits the strength of an 
enemy’s fortresses or in the courage which 
attacks them. Mr. Mallock is occasionally 
irritating ; now and then he is very irritating ; 
and in our irritation we are apt to do less than 
justice to qualities both of matter and manner 
whicharereally both rare and admirable. These 
qualities are best observed in his contributions 
to literary criticism pure and simple, because 
there we can for the moment forget Mr. 
Mallock the polemical ally or opponent, and 
remember only Mr. Mallock the writer; while 
on the other hand they are never less observ- 
able than in those portions of his work where 
he attempts a mixture of criticism and contro- 
versy. He has never, for example, written 
anything more flat and ineffective than the 
larger part of that tiresomely elaborated essay 
on ‘* George Eliot on the Human Character,” 


By W. H. 


which consists partly of a decidedly common- 
place review of Theophrastus Such, and partly 
of a much too obviously laborious attempt to 
find in that not very characteristic volume the 
materials for an impeachment of the philoso- 
phical views of the writer. For obvious 
reasons such an article could hardly escape 
being a failure; but we should hardly have 
expected from so accomplished a literary 
craftsman as Mr. Mallock a failure so com- 
plete and unrelieved. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mallock has never, 
we think, achieved a greater literary success 
than in the article which, though headed simply 
“ Tennyson’s Ballads and Poems,” is really a 
survey of the whole of the Laureate’s work 
from a standpoint which has not been occu- 
pied by any previous critic. He has, of 
course, his inevitable generalisation, which 
forms a sort of ground-plan for his criti- 
cism, and which he expounds and endeavours 
to substantiate with his wonted transparency 
and ingenuity; but it is not necessary to 
accept the generalisation in order to appreciate 
the vigour, subtlety, and freshness of the 
general handling. These qualities, especially 
the quality of freshness, are all the more 
noticeable because Mr. Mallock deliberately 
chooses to linger on the best-beaten highways 
of thought. Who could hope either to treat 
or to hear treated in any but the most trite 
and sleep-compelling fashion such themes as 
the difference bebween lyrical and dramatic 
poetry, or the precise manner in which a 
great poet reflects the tendencies of his age; 
and yet these are the very matters upon which 
Mr. Mallock discourses in the most attractive 
and arresting manner. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere a more helpfully luminous 
statement than that (pp. 91-7) devoted to 
the former of these subjects ; indeed, we can 
remember nothing of the kind quite so good, 
except a remarkably interesting analysis made 
by the late E. 8. Dallas in the pages of The 
Gay Science, and even Mr. Dallas prepared 
the way for Mr. Mallock rather than antici- 
pated him. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 
a collection of reprinted articles, which were 
probably perused by many of our readers at 
the time of their first publication. We have 
said little of the polemical papers, for the 
simple reason that it is impossible to say much 
without the risk of being drawn into an 
interminable controversy. Mr. Mallock shows 
in these essays, not for the first time, that he 
can hold his own; and the concluding article 
in particular seems to us valuable, not as a 
mere specimen of clever rapier play—though 
it is this—but as a weighty contribution to 
what is undoubtedly the most important 
ethical issue of our time. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassa- 
deurs et Ministres de France, depuis les 
trait¢s de Westphalie jusqu’A la revolu- 
tion frangaise. Publié sous les auspices 
de la commission des archives diploma- 
tiques au ministére des affaires étrangéres. 
‘*Autriche,” avec une introduction et des 
notes par Albert Sorel. (Paris: Félix 
Alcan.) 


Nornixe proves more certainly the high esti- 





mation in which the study of history is now 


held than the assistance given by the govern- 
ments of all nations to historical students by the 
publication at the expense of the state of valu- 
able documents and of ancient chronicles. The 
issue of the important series of Documents 
inédits in France, and of the Rolls series and 
the Calendars of State Papers in England, has 
done much to clear up disputed questions in 
the early history of both nations. But the 
appearance of the present volume marks a 
new departure in France, which it is to be 
hoped will soon be followed in England. 
Hitherto the important series referred to have 
chiefly treated of the mediaeval history of 
France and England, and have consisted either 
of revised editions of monastic chronicles or 
of collections of early charters; and where 
modern history has been touched upon, as in 
Mignet’s and Pelet’s works on the reign of 
Louis XIV., and the Commonwealth series of 
Calendars, they have never treated of the 
eighteenth century. Students of the history 
of that century have a right to complain that 
their wants have hitherto been neglected, and 
will rejoice at the new departure made by the 
French government. 

The period in which diplomacy flourished 
extended from the peace of Westphalia in 
1648 to the French Revolution in 1789; 
for, previous to 1648, resident ambassadors 
were almost unknown, except in special 
cases, and in more modern times, the electric 
telegraph has made ambassadors mere mouth- 
pieces of the different foreign secretaries, and 
persons of merely ceremonial importance, and 
they are no longer left to act upon their own 
account, and to have the responsibility of 
using their own judgment at important crises. 
The eighteenth century was the palmy age of 
diplomacy ; it was the century in which the 
inclinations of peoples were held of no account, 
and alliances were made in accordance with 
the caprice or state-craft of Continental 
monarchs. The history of the diplomacy of 
the eighteenth century is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance, and it is the point on 
which least light has been thrown. The 
incidents of great wars, and the policy at 
home of great ministers, are fairly well 
known ; but diplomatists are, from their very 
character, of a silent nature, and the archives 
of the various foreign offices, in which their 
dispatches are buried, contain the story of 
their labours. It is this veil of secrecy which 
the French Foreign Office has consented to 
raise on the recommendation of the ‘‘ Commis- 
sion des archives diplomatiques,” of which 
the great historian, Henri Martin, was pre- 
sident. From their very bulk it is, of course, 
impossible to publish the thousands of volumes 
of despatches from the French ambassadors 
and ministers plenipotentiary, though it may 
be hoped that some day they will be “ calen- 
dared” after the English fashion; the Com- 
mission therefore recommended only that the 
more or less elaborate instructions drawn up 
for every ambassador before departing on a 
foreign mission should be published and 
edited by competent authorities. The present 
volume, the first of the series, contains the 
instructions to the ambassadors at Vienna, 
and is edited by M. Albert Sorel, the well- 
known Professor of Diplomacy at the Ecole 
des Chartes; while, to quote only the names 
of the best-known editors, M. Rambaud is to 





prepare the Russian series, M. Geffroy the 
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Seindinavian, M. Hanotaux the Roman, and 
M. Armand Baschet the English. 

The relations between France and Austria 
between 1648 and 1789 are sufficiently well 
known, and hive been so lengthily described 
by many historians, that it cannot be said 
that M. Sorel’s volume contains any new 
facts of primary importance ; but it does show 
clearly the attitude of French statesmen 
towsrds Austria, and their perpetual fear, 
after the death of Louis XIV., of being out- 
witted by the Imperial ministers. The early 
instructions, those of the reign of Louis XIV. 
are those of the least importance, for Mignet’s 
great work on the negotiations leading up to 
the war of the Spanish succession left little 
new to be said, and the policy of Louis 
XIV. is, with all deference to M. Sorel, 
sufficiently well known and _ sufficiently 
simple as regards Austria to prevent any 
great interest being taken in his instruc- 
tions to his various envoys extraordinary at 
Vienna. For Louis XIV. steadily continued 
Richeliew’s and Mazarin’s policy of con- 
sistent hostility against the house of Austria 
in both Spain and Germany. But from the 
very beginning of the reign of Louis XV. a 
change appears in the hereditary policy; in 
1717 France joined England, Holland, and 
Austria in the quadruple alliance to crush 
Alberoni, and in 1725 the Duc de Bourbon, 
who was then Prime Minister of France, sent 
the Duc de Richelieu to Vienna to secure the 
friendship of Austria in case of a rupture 
with Spain, which he expected on the refusal 
of Louis XV. to marry the Infanta, and his 
actual marriage to Marie Leczinska. Cardinal 
Fleury returned to the old policy, and managed 
to win Lorraine after the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and Louis XY. continued it in 
the war of 1742-48; but a change was bound 
to come when the power of Prussia began to 
terrify French statesmen, and when the stings 
of Frederick the Great’s sarcasms came home 
to Mdme. de Pompadour. This great change 
took place in 1757, when the old enemies, 
Austria and France, made an alliance in 
opposition to Prussia and England. This 
radical change of front is the one great point 
in the history of the relations of France with 
Austria in the eighteenth century, and, as 
might be expected, the most interesting in- 
structions of all are those to the Comte 
@’Estrées and the Comte de Stainville, after- 
wards the great Duc de Choiseul, and author 
of the Pacte de famille, in 1756, and to the 
Comte de Choiseul, afterwards Duc de Choiseul- 
Praslin, in 1757. This alliance of Austria 
with France, as well of Spain with France, 
was the darling project of Choiseul, and he 
tnsured its continuance by making the mar- 
liage between the Dauphin and the Arch- 
duchess Marie Antoinette. From this time 
the instructions all lay weight on the main- 
tenance of the Austrian alliance, and those 
a‘dressed to the Baron de Breteuil in 1774 
ind 1777, which are the longest of all in the 
\olume (pp. 454-500, and 501-22) contain 
a masterly summary of the position of France, 
‘tviously from the hand of Vergennes, show- 
i! g that the Austrian alliance is the key-stone 
(r pivot of the French foreign policy. The 
tuspicion of the carly days after the death of 
louis XIV. has disappeared, and Vergennes 
hopes to see as firm an alliance between France 
and Austria against England as there had 








formerly been between England and Austria 
against France. This despatch of Vergennes 
would of itself make the volume valuable, 
were it to be examined only for important 
state papers; but its real value, nevertheless, 
consists in summing up shortly the actual 
position of France with respect to Austria at 
various important epochs, and the eyes with 
which French statesmen regarded her before 
and after the important treaty of Versailles in 
1756. 

For others than students of diplomatic his- 
tory the chief interest of the volume will be 
found in its portraits of the Austrian states- 
men and the foreign ambassadors at Vienna, 
which are sketched for the instruction of 
the departing envoys. The genius of the 
French for this style of portraiture is ad- 
mirably exemplified in these short incisive 
sketches, which excite a lively hope that 
M. Baschet’s volume will soon be published, 
containing such interesting points as Choiseul’s 
opinion of the elder, and Vergennes’ of the 
younger, Pitt. As an example of this 
skill in portraiture, it might be well to 
quote here the description of Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the English ambassador at Vienna 
in 1737, who was afterwards Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, according to Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ a very dull man,” not because of 
any special excellence, for there are many as 
good, but because he is well known from 
other authorities. 


“On peut croire jusqu’i présent que le sieur 
Robinson retournera 4 Vienne reprendre les 
fonctions de ministre du roi d’Angleterre aupris 
del’Empereur. C’est un homme qui a beaucoup 
de connoissance des affaires générales, mais qui, 
dans la part qu il peut y avoir, régle sa conduite 
moins sur cette connoissance que sur les idées 
noires qu'il se forme, et qu’il voudroit inspirer 
i. tout le monde; mystérieux 4 1’extréme, plutot 
par hauteur que par prudence, méme avec les 
parties intéressées dans les affaires oi il a une 
part principale; ne pouvant souffrir qu'il s’en 
traite sans qu’on lui en donne communication ; 
épuisant toutes les manceuvres de l’espionnage 
auprés soit des ministres de la cour, oi il réside, 
soit de ceux des autres puissances qui s’y 
trouvent ; enfin nourrissant en lui une aversion 
d’esprit et de coeur pour la France quoiqu’il 
n’ait pas eu lieu de s’en plaindre, lorsqu’il y 
étoit chargé des affaires de sa cour” (p. 268). 


Such are the interesting portraits scattered up 
and down the volume, and such the value of 
the book ;*but a word must also be said for 
the able introduction and generally correct 
editing of M. Albert Sorel, who, however, 
makes a strange slip on p. 151 when he says 
that Queen Anne succeeded her ‘‘ husband” 
William III., instead of her brother-in-law, 
in 1703. Would that there were in England 
a ‘‘commission des archives diplomatiques,” 
and that the English government might spend 
a little money in elucidating the diplomatic 
history of the last century, as well as on 
Calendars of State papers and early Chroni- 
cles. The example has been given by France, 
and if the authorities would appoint some com- 
petent person to fill the post of commissaire, 
occupied in France by Camille Rousset, he 
ought to be able to gather round him as many 
trustworthy editors as M. Rousset has done, 
and publish volumes which, like this of M. 
Sorel’s, would be of value to historical 
students throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. H. Morse Sreruens. 








Life of Edward Miall. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Ir is a moot point whether a biography should 
be regarded as the just reward or the un- 
merited misfortune of a  well-spent life. 
Often, no doubt, the fear of it adds a new sting 
to death ; yet many men have obviously con- 
ducted their correspondence throughout life 
with forward glances towards a posthumous 
“ Life and Letters.” Wowever this may be, 
the biographer, be he never so pious and filial, 
finds himself labouring sometimes upon barren 
ground, and discovers that in discharging the 
duty cast upon him by the expectation of 
‘‘friends,” he is undertaking a task which 
he knows he cannot creditably perform. Such 
must surely have been Mr. A. Miall’s feeling 
on completing this life of his father. Although 
it cannot be said that his work has any literary 
charm, he has not failed either in diligence, 
zeal, or temper, and yet the result of it all 
is but an unprofitable book. 

Mr. Edward Miall was a man of high 
character, pure motives, blameless conversa- 
tion, and the most indefatigable industry. 
But his life was not eventful. It does not 
appear that the part he played brought him 
acquainted with many of those whom the 
world is anxious to know, and above all he 
was a man of but one idea. Of itself for the 
biographer’s purpose this is a fatal defect, for 
a life so absorbed has little richness or breadth 
or common human interest. But when the 
fixed idea is one so abstract or so polemical as 
Voluntaryism, or, as Mr. Miall quaintly would 
have it, ‘* willinghood,” it is difficult to sce 
the interest of such a life except in its one 
relation to a political and religious movement. 

Mr. Miall was in his early years, and by 
his own bent, trained for the ministry ; but 
he looked back on his earlier errors too 
austerely. 


By his son, A. Miall. 


‘« Every religious check was thrown away, con- 
science sank into a state of torpor... and the 
kindness of Providence only preserved me from 
the grossest excesses of immorality. My 
Sabbaths were no longer employed in pious 
pursuits. Fond of reading, I selected my books 
without the slightest reference to the character 
of the day. But, hardened as I was, there were 
some works which I could not peruse without 
compunction.” 


The works in question were Foote’s plays. 
Before he was twenty-three, Mr. Miall “‘ sup- 
plied a pulpit” at Ware, and promptly 
married; but, finding himself on a stipend 
of £150, irregularly paid, in what his son 
calls a ‘‘ straightened position,” he removed 
to another congregation at Leicester. There 
he remained until 1840, and there it was that 
in the course of the agitation against Church 
rates he became stirred with fiery zeal against 
the Church of England as by law established. 


He avers— 


‘*T believe that in the eye of Christ this con- 
nexion between the Church and State is adul- 
terous and most offensive; that, impious in 
principle, it is, as might be anticipated, most 
deadly in its effects; that it is the prolific 
parent of bigotry, cruelty, rapucity, and 
hypocrisy, a terrible scourge to the nation, a 
tremendous obstacle to the progress of Divine 
truth.” 


Thenceforward this was his fixed idea. In 
order more effectually to advocate the cause 





he had at heart, he conceived the idea 
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of starting a newspaper in London, which 
would be a rival to the established Dis- 
senting organ, the Patriot, and would 
advocate the voluntary principle. After a 
vigorous canvass of the provincial Dissenters, 
the .Vonconformist, with Mr. Miall as editor, 
was started in April 1841, and for a period of 
nearly forty years Mr. Miall continued to be 
the responsible editor and to contribute lead- 
ing articles. There is something about this 
feat so stupendous, an endurance so colossal, 
to have written almost every week for forty 
years something on Disestablishment, that 
the wonder is that any other faculty should 
have survived at all. Yet Mr. Miall not 
only fought his party’s battle in print, 
he was enthusiastic in organising its opera- 
tions. In 184+ he took a large part in form- 
ing a society with the characteristic title of 
“The British Anti-State-Church Associa- 
tion,’”? now the Liberation Society, and he 
was a constant speaker at its meetings. His 
business through life was to repeat on paper 
and on platforms the arguments for free 
churches, and his relaxation was politics. 
Judge if his time was occupied. Before he 
came to London he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ All 
advise me to keep myself clear from London 
society ; all regard that as the greatest peril 
I shall have to encounter.” His career, 
however, was never in much jeopardy from 
this cause: he and London society seem to 
have troubled one another very little. Except 
in connexion with his work he appears to 
have seen few but the members of his own 
family, and if he did but go away for a holi- 
day, ‘‘ the Noncon.” followed him pede claudo, 
and he spent his mornings in reading it. 

In fighting contested elections he was at 
all times courageous and indefatigable. He 
stood first for Southwark in 1845 on what 
were then advanced Radical lines, but without 
success. Sir William Molesworth headed the 
poll. In 1847 he offered himself at Halifax. 
He writes to his wife— 

‘*There is much about this contest that gratifies 
me. All parties are mutually courteous. Not 
a whisper of personality is breathed. My 
committee is composed almost wholly of reli- 
gious men, who make every day’s work a 
matter of prayer. I have had much talk with 
the different electors almost wholly upon spiri- 
tual subjects.” 

However, on the polling day the numbers 
were—Edwards, 509; Wood, 506; Miall, 
349. His next adventure was more fortunate. 
He was returned for Rochdale in 1852, and 
kept his seat for five years. During this 
time his observations upon leading men were 
graphic, but curious. Of Mr. Disraeli he 
says, during his Budget speech 1852 :— 

‘*He has schooled himself into seeming im- 
passibility. That face of his of brazen hue is 
neither flushed nor pallid. His eye does not 
blink. His voice does not falter. His hand 
does not shake. ... He carries nonchalance to 
absurd extremities. Occasionally he will adjust 
his necktie; once he positively cleaned his 
nails.” 

And a little later he remarks :— 
‘In argument he is strong on episodes, the 
main point he evades ... and when, after a 
three hours’ speech, he sits down, he leaves 
upon your mind a sense of profound regret that 
so powerful an intellect should be without the 
guidance of a conscience.” 


Cobden had carried his vote of censure on the 
Government’s Chinese policy, Miall, along 
with Bright, Cobden, Fox, Milner Gibson, 
and others, lost his seat. For some years he 
remained out of Parliament, though not out 
of politics. At last, after two unsuccessful 
attempts at Bradford in 1867 and 1868, he 
was returned by that borough in 1869. 

Of his Parliamentary career there is not 
much to be said. He had the good sense not 
to thrust himself forward in general debate, 
but on his own subject he for the most part 
created a favourable impression. From 1858 
to 1861 he had been a member of the Royal 
Commission on Education, and consequently 
in 1870 he urged with the greater weight the 
Nonconformist objections to Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act. So vigorous was he, indeed 
that on the third reading there was quite a 
passage of arms between him and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Next year, however, after his speech 
on his Disestablishment motion, for which he 
had been literally in training, foregoing even 
his pipe, during eight months, he won com- 
pliments- both from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli. Failing health, however, after 1873 
led him to resign his seat, and he retired into 
private life almost entirely. 

How greatly the aspects of the question, to 
which he so long devoted himself, had changed 
in the course of five-and-thirty years he must 
have fully realised. Much as the efforts of 
Mr. Miall and his friends undoubtedly accom- 
plished in church reform and the removal of 
religious grievances, it is doubtful if the 
main object for which he struggled was much 
nearer attainment when he ended than when 
he began. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Miall’s fame will long endure except among 
those Nonconformists who were especially of 
his way of thinking; yet he was for a long 
time a considerable figure in politics, and 
until his name is forgotten he will be remem- 
bered as a very unselfish, honourable and 
devoted man. J. A. Hamutron. 








Miss Brown: a Novel. By Vernon Lee. In 


3 vols. (Blackwood.) 


Wuey it was announced that ‘‘ Vernon Lee” 
was about to publish a novel, those acquainted 
with the other writings of the author felt 
assured of a literary success. That it would 
be vivid and brilliant in its description and 
dialogue, and that its characters-would be 
well defined seemed also a matter of course. 
In these expectations none will be dis- 
appointed. Moreover, that it would be some- 
thing more than a mere story of individuals 
was evident. ‘The author of Luphorion looks 
at life and art with too comprehensive a 
vision to write a novel of mere incident, or 
even of mere character, and therefore we are 
not surprised to find that Jfss Brown is not 
only a vivid picture of human life, but also 
both a severe satire andatragedy. The subject 
of the satire is the falseness of the aesthetic 
ideal, and the tendency of its worshippers to 
gravitate towards the grossest immorality, 
while that of the tragedy is the sacrifice, to 
put it shortly, of a noble character on the 
altar of gratitude. These difficult themes are 
treated with great brilliance and originality, 
and with a literary and imaginative force 
which demand recognition. It is only to be 


extremely and needlessly painful and un- 
pleasant. 

First, as to the satire, for we prefer to 
view it as such, rather than an accurate 
picture of any section of modern cultivated 
society, the author would seem to have 
adopted the view of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, that ‘the worship of Beauty 
generally ends in orgy.” There is sufficient 
truth in this concentrated sarcasm to make 
a legitimate basis for a novel; and 
there can, we think, be no doubt that the 
book has been partly inspired by a sincere 
desire to hew down, root and branch, what 
appears to the author to be a very upas-tree 
in modern society. That a very reprehensible 
amount of loose talk, loose manners, and 
looser writing has not only been tolerated, but 
fostered, in certain circles by those who cant 
about ‘art’ and “passion,” is not to be 
denied. The ideas started by a few notable 
poets and artists have run riot among weaker 
followers; and this is, no doubt, a proper 
subject for satire. But, in the first place, so 
unsavoury a theme becomes sickening unless 
treated with the tact and taste of a Thackeray ; 
and in the second, Vernon Lee presents us 
with only one side of a very large subject, 
which should be dealt with completely or not 
at all. If, on the one hand, we have a few 
followers of a certain school who have deemed 
it glory to indulge in nasty dreams, and to be 
credited with thoughts and actions of which 
they should be ashamed, there are, on the 
other, hundreds to whom the art and poetry 
of the same school has been food instead of 
poison. It has done its work for good as well 
as evil, and it is not fair to show us only its 
bad effects—and those so very strongly—any 
more than it would be fair to judge the quality 
of a heady wine by a description of the 
drunkards who have made ill use of it. 

But we must give all credit to the purity 
of the author’s intention. Pitch has been 
handled not altogether without its usual effect, 
but the object has been a worthy one. All 
the nauseous group of artists and poets and 
their more or less foolish and vicious train are 
used as a background to a character of great 
purity and dignity. Miss Brown herself is a 
creation of which the author may be proud. 
A girl endowed with singular beauty of the 
Rossetti type, half Italian, and less than half- 
educated, is discovered by Mr. Hamlin, an 
artist and poet of high reputation. At the 
time of her discovery she is employed in the 
humble capacity of nursemaid in the family 
of Mr. Perry, another artist of the same 
school, who has taken up his residence in 
Italy. That such a splendid creature should 
be lost to art and society seems to Mr. 
Hamlin to be one of those sacrifices: which 
cannot be allowed. He determines to save 
her from the mean and commonplace career 
before her, and for this purpose settles upon 
her one-fourth of his income, leaving her com- 
pletely free to marry him or not as she likes 
after she has been educated. To this curious 
compact Miss Brown, being then in love with 
him, consents, against the wishes and warn- 
ings of her sensible but rather brutal cousin 
Robert. She goes to a queer kind of 
school in Germany, where her empty mind 
is filled up with all the usual learning 
and accomplishments required of _ ladies 
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about which she is not to be worried; and 
Mr. Hamlin himself takes care that she shall 
be fed with the least objectionable productions 
of his school of poetry, and writes her long 


letters in order to duly imbue her with his | 


theories of art and life, and turn her out a 
first-class ‘‘aesthete.” But Miss Brown, 
though not at all rebellious, indeed, working 
as hard as possible to do her duty in that 
station of life to which she is called—by 
Mr. Hamlin—cannot, for the life of her, 
develop into anything but a simple and bigh- 
minded woman, with far more interest in the 
struggles and sufferings of the class from 
which she sprang than in the most exquisite 
work of Burne Jones and Morris. Pure, 
truthful, unimaginative, practical and just, 
she finds her position in London, as the beauty 
of the hour and the cynosure of Maudles and 
Postlethwaites, just tolerable at first for the 
sake of Hamlin, but false and uncongenial to 
her nature. Afterwards, when her idol is 
broken, and she discovers in disgust that 
Hamlin is a mass of selfishness, weakness, 
affectation, and sensuality, the thought of 
marrying him becomes hateful to her. Then 
she turns, not for affection, but for interest in 
life, to her cousin Robert, who has made 
money as an engineer, and become a pro- 
minent Radical, earnest in the education of 
the lower classes. She now looks forward to 
her freedom. She will release Hamlin from 
his promise, return him his property, keeping 
only sufficient to enable her to start as a 
teacher. Now she studies political economy 
harder than she ever studied art and poetry, 
and with far greater delight. She watches 
with pleasure Hamlin’s evidently growing 
attachment to his cousin, and her emancipa- 
tion seems sure, when she is struck down with 
brain fever. She becomes convalescent only 
to learn that the passion of Hamlin for his 
cousin has culminated, but not in marriage; 
and when these two return to England, she 
finds that his debasement is being completed 
by drinking. Miss Brown makes up her 
mind at once; she burns all her notes on 
political economy, claims from Hamlin his 
promise to marry her, allows him to think 
that she loves him, and so the book ends with 
its one star throwing herself voluntarily into 
the mud. This is a short description of the 
career of a character conceived with great 
force, and carried out with greater consistency 
almost to the end. But the end, besides 
being unutterably sad and extremely repulsive, 
seems to me false. Although Miss Brown 
throughout has a natural tendency to self- 
sacrifice, she has too much rectitude to 
enter deliberately into a life which would be 
a ceaseless lie, and too much common sense 
not to see that the sacrifice would be vain. 
Nor can I entirely approve of the method, 
clever though it be, which Vernon Lee has 
adopted to satirise a small but well-known 
section of society. Vernon Lee has dealt 
with it much io the same fashion as the 
Oriental robber, who, after plundering a 
caravan, stripped all his victims naked, threw 
all their clothes into a heap, and then amused 
himself with watching them struggle for shoes 
and turbans, shawls and burnouses. By first 
separating and then mixing haphazard the 
christian and surnames, the places of resi- 
dence, the elements of character, and domestic 
conditions, appertaining to a number of more 


or less known persons, the author has, indeed, 
effectually confused their identities, but has 
nevertheless ridiculed them individually as 
well as collectively. 

Moreover, Vernon Lee has forgotten that 
to trick up an imaginary character in the 
clothes of a well-known person, though it 
will not prejudice that person in the eyes of 
those who know him, may well do so in the 
eyes of those who only know his clothes. If 
Mr. Jeremiah Brown, a perfectly harmless 
and worthy person, but well known to the 
public as a writer of verses, has a villa at 
Fulham, and a novelist introduces a poet of 
the name of Jeremiah Smith, with a villa at 
Fulham, where he keeps a harem, persons 
who do not personally know Mr. Jeremiah 
Brown will jump to the conclusion that he 
keeps a harem. This is a serious and by no 
means imaginary objection to the satiric 
method of Vernon Lee. 

Altogether it is extremely difficult to form 
an impartial opinion of this remarkable novel, 
distinguished as it is by both faults and 
virtues of no commen kind. If it makes one 
regret that it was written it also makes one 
look forward to another from the same hand. 
Let us hope that next time Vernon Lee will 
let us see more of the ‘‘stars”’ and less of the 
‘‘mire,” and, at least, will not again create a 
pearl of great price only in order to cast it to 
the swine. Cosmo Monxkuovse. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Brief Thoughts and Meditations. By the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. (Macmillan.) Just now, 
when Dr. Trench is putting aside his high 
office as a weight not to be longer borne, this little 
book will have to many a particular interest. 
But in itself it is noteworthy. Few things are 
more valuable, as Solomon and Aristotle long 
ago pointed out, than the decisions of the wise 
who have had experience of life, even when they 
give no reasons. There is a time for dialectic 
and a time for pronouncing judgment. What 
Dr. Trench gives us in this volume is a series of 
quite short meditations upon things familiar 
enough in themselves, but made new by his 
penetrating insight and felicity of illustration, 
and made forcible by the simple dignity of his 
English style. In a day of much florid and 
vapid religious writing, such utterances will be 
welcomed, 


Balaam: an Exposition and a Study. By 
Samuel Cox. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Dr. Cox, almost the first among homiletic 
expositors, offers us a character-study of 
Balaam, whom he regards as almost as great a 
moral paradox as David, and to whom he 
applies the too familiar line of Pope— 

** The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

His style is rhetorical, but is not over-laid with 
flimsy ornament, and his work, however dis- 
appointing to the historical student, will be 
most useful to those who regard the Bible 
from a purely didactic point of view. He tells 
us that ‘‘most of our better scholars” con- 
sider the ‘‘ chronicle of Balaam ” to have come 
from the prophet himself (Dr. Cox justifies the 
word “‘ prophet ” against Keil by an appeal to 
‘a still higher authority—the New Testa- 
ment,” p. 37). As St. Paul became his own bio- 
grapher when put upon his defence, so Balaam, 
when expecting his judicial sentence (see 
Num. xxxi. 8), presented the story of recent 
events in the aspect most favourable to himself. 
There is much ingenuity in this, and much fair- 
mindedness in Dr. Cox’s examination of his 





hero’s character. He makes no pretence of 


criticism, and assumes that all the features of 
character ascribed to Balaam anywhere in the 
Bible really belonged to this antique sooth- 
sayer. Browning would have done it better, 
and would have made his intuition seem 
true even to the most inveterate critic. For 
our part, however, till Browning comes, we 
take our stand with Kalisch, the critic, against 
Dr. Cox, from whose admirable, though too 
long, commentary on Job we had expected a 
nearer approach to a historical point of view. 
The translation of the seer’s oracles, however, 
does deserve from us a meed of recognition. 


Laws of Christ for Common Life. By R. W. 
Dale. (Hodder & Stoughton.) These ser- 
mons are of the practical order. The subjects 
treated are such as ‘‘Temperance,” ‘ The 
Sacredness of Property,” ‘‘ Political and 
Municipal Duty,” “Family Life,” ‘‘ Sym- 
pathy,” and all are treated with great good 
sense and considerable knowledge. Dr. Dale 
has nothing of that power—seen at its height 
in Dr. Newman—by which common things, 
suspended in a spiritual atmosphere, are seen 
to touch the spheres. His method is the 
casuist’s, from principle he deduces practice, 
and his judgments seem very sound and robust. 


An Historical Account of the Scottish Com- 
munion Office, by John Dowden (Edin- 
burgh: R. Grant & Son), is a very interesting 
volume for liturgical students, competently 
edited by a sound and careful scholar. The im- 
portance of the formulary in question is due to 
its being, on the one hand, more closely allied 
to the Oriental liturgies in its canon than any 
other western form; and, on the other, to 
exercising a much wider influence than it could 
do as merely a document of the small episco- 
palian body in Scotland, seeing that it has been 
adopted with but slight verbal changes by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, already 
a very powerful society, and growing at a much 
greater rate than any other denomination in the 
United States. These points are touched on in 
the introduction, after which comes the history 
of the existing office, beginning with the 
liturgy for Scotland, 1637 (commonly called 
‘*Laud’s Book”); continuing with a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances of liturgical worship 
in Scotland from 1661 to 1712; then giving 
some account of the Nonjurors, English, and 
Scottish; and so coming to the existing 
Scottish office, and its daughter form in 
America, This terminates the first section of 
the volume, and the second is occupied with the 
text of the office. After some preliminary 
remarks, the text of the earlier part of the office 
is printed in full, and is followed by a reduced 
facsimile of the edition of 1764, published by 
Bishop W. Falconar, then Primus, and Bishop 
R. Forbes. <A reprint of the American Com- 
munion Office is added, and then several notes, 
textual and liturgical, are supplied in illustra- 
tion. Twelve appendices conclude the work, 
being as follows: Reprint of the Office from the 
Book of 1637; Formula of the Invocation in 
in certain Liturgies and Liturgical Services ; 
Bibliography of the Scottish Communion Office ; 
Canons of the Scottish Church bearing on the 
Use of the Office ; Form of Consecration recom- 
mended by Archbishop Sancroft; Collation of 
the Scottish Office of 1764 with Bishop Sea- 
bury’s of 1786; Reprint of the Nonjurors’ 
Office of 1718; Bishop Abernethy-Drummond’s 
Edition ; Conspectus of the Structural Arrange- 
ment of the Parts in Certain Liturgies; Some 
Traditional Practices connected with the 
Scottish Office; Eucharistic Doctrine of the 
Nonjuring School; On the Use of the Word 
‘Become ” in the Invocation in the Scottish 
Communion Office. All these show the marks 
of ripe scholarship and careful accuracy of 
statement ; while there is a wholesome absence 





of diffuseness throughout, so that the volume 
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is a really useful and welcome clue to the 
somewhat intricate subject with which it deals. 


The Kingdom of God Biblically and ITistorically 
considered. The Tenth Series of the Cun- 
ningham Lecture. By James 8. Candlish. 
(Edinburgh: Clark.) In_ these interesting 
lectures Prof. Candlish, after describing the 
efforts and longings of the pre-Christian Gentile 
world for ‘‘a perfect society”? and discussing 
the relations of the Jewish theocracy to the 
Christian system, exhibits the doctrinal idea of 
‘the Kingdom of God” as it is to be found in 
the teaching of Christ and in the teaching of 
the Apostles; and subsequently sketches some 
of the chief historical attempts to effect a prac- 
tical realisation of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, as, for example, in the Holy Roman 
Empire, and (on a smaller scale and with a more 
short-lived destiny) by the Anabaptists of 
Miinster in the sixteenth and the English 
Puritans in the seventeenth century. The con- 
cluding lecture on the relation of the Kingdom 
of God to modern social ideals shows more 
familiarity with the speculations of theologians 
than with the pressing problems presented by 
socialistic and political reformers. 


The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the 
Life after Death By E. H. Plunptre. 
(Isbister.) To the very wide public that is 
interested in the problems of Christian eschat- 
ology (and the extraordinary success of Canon 
Farrar’s ternal Hope shows how wide that 
public is) Dean Plumptre’s work will be wel- 
comed, The Dean’s proclivities are already 
well known from his letter to Canon Farrar; 
but it need hardly be said that there is here a 
moderation of expression and such competent 
learning in dogmatic theology as were notably 
absent from the two books of his friend. This 
weik and Pusey's Whut is of Faith ? are prob- 
2 diy the only contributions to the recent con- 
troversy that will survive. Like everything of 
Dean Plumptre’s, this book is written with 
much vivacity of style, and is entertaining from 
beginning to end. 


Sermons. By the late John Service. With 
a Prefatory Notice. (Macmillan.) The enthu- 
siastic éloges to be found in the Prefatory 
Notice, from the pens of his friends Prof. 
Nichol and Prof. Kdward Caird, will tempt 
many to examine this volume of Dr. Service’s 
sermons. The reader not already acquainted 
with Dr. Service's writings will be surprised 
to find here something very different from what 
he is wont to associate with the pulpit dis- 
courses of the Church of Scotland. There is 
much earnestness and thoughtfulness in Dr. 
Service’s sermons; but the style, it must be 
confessed, reminds one too much of the news- 
paper article, and is suggestive of the per- 
manent influence of such work in the author’s 
early life as the editing of the Dumbarton 
Herald. That Dr. Service was a man to inspire 
feelings of warm attachment is plain, yet we 
believe his influence was largely due to that 
part of the personality of the preacher which 
is incapable of being transferred to paper. 


WE have received Simon Peter: his Life, 
Time, and Friends, by Edwin Hodder (Cassell) ; 
A_Year’s Ministry, by Rev. Alex. Maclaren 
(Hodder & Stoughton); A Short History 
of the Episcopal Church in America, by Rev. 
W. Benham (Griffith, Farran & Co.); The 
Prayer-Book in Order as used, arranged for 
1885 (Henry Frowde); A Reasonable Faith : 
Short Essays for the Times, by Three “ Friends ” 
(Macmillan); Zhe Profitableness of the Old 
Testament Scriptures: a Treatise founded on 
2 Timothy iii., 16, 17, by W. A. Bartlett 
(Rivingtons) ; St. Puul the Author of the Acts of 
the Apostles and of the Third Gospel, by Howard 
Heber Evans (Wyman); From “The Beyin- 
ning” to ‘‘ The Glory”? ; or, Scripture Lessons 





for Bible Classes, by Lady Beaujolais Dent 
(Nisbet); Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, 
Vol. V. (Religious Tract Society); Evangel and 
Evangelist : Six Addresses on St. Matthew and 
the Gospel, by Arthur Carr (8S. P. C. K.); 
Short Practical Sermons, by F. Case (Williams 
& Norgate); The Christian’s Jewels: a Selec- 
tion of Meditations upon the Christian Graces, 
translated chiefly from the Fathers, by T. H. L. 
Leary (Nisbet) ; An Outline of the Future Reli- 
gion of the World, with a Consideration of the 
Facts and Doctrines upon which it will prob- 
ably be based, by T. Lloyd Stanley (Putnams) ; 
The Shoes of Peace, by Anna B. Warner 
(Nisbet); The Great Passion-Prophecy Vindi- 
cated, by Brownlow Maitland (S. P. C. K.); 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur, 
von Theodor Zahn, III. Theil: Supplementum 
Clementinum (Erlangen: Deichart); Up High ! 
a Collection of Ten Tracts, by Rev. G. 
Everard (Nisbet) ; The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity, by R. 8S. Storrs (Hodder & Stough- 
ton); History of the Church of God, from the 
Creation to the Present Day, by the Rev. B. J. 
Spalding (Burns & Oates); Inspiration: a 
Clerical Symposium, edited by the Rev. F. 
Hastings (Hodder & Stoughton); The Antiquity 
and Genuineness of the Gospels: a Handbook of 
the Confirmatory Arguments in support thereof 
(W. H. Allen); Vhoughts for Men and Women— 
The Lord’s Prayer, by Emily C. Orr (S. P. C. K.); 
Duty and Faith: an Essay on the Relation of 
Moral Philosophy to Christian Doctrine, by 
Julius Lloyd (Manchester: Heywood) ; Crea- 
tion ; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light 
of Modern Science, by Prof. Arnold Guyot 
(Edinburgh: Clark); Travels in Faith, from 
Tradition to Reason, by R. C. Adams (New 
York: Putnams); Zhe Consolations of Science ; 
or, Contributions from Science to the Hope of 
Immortality, and Kindred Themes, by Jacob 
Straub, with an Introduction by Hiram W. 
Thomas (Chicago: Colegrove Book Company) ; 
Knocking : the Words of Jesus at the Door of 
the Heart, by Dr. J. R. Macduff (Nisbet) ; 
Readings for Public Worship and the Home, by 
John Page Hopps (Williams & Norgate) ; 
Moments on the Mount: a Series of Devotional 
Meditations, by Dr. Geo. Matheson (Nisbet) ; 
Consecrated Recreation ; or, the Christian’s Leisure 
Time, by the Rev. Ernest Boys (Nisbet); The 
Bible for Beginners, by John Page Hopps 
(Williams & Norgate); Beyond the Shadow ; or 
the Resurrection of Life, by James Morris 
Whiton (Hodder & Stoughton); Mission Ad- 
dresses, delivered in the Trophy Room, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to Members of the London 
Lay Helpers Association in preparation for the 
London Mission, 1884-85 (S. P. C. K.); Some 
Thoughts for Advent ; being Daily Readings for 
the Season, by the Author of ‘‘Some Thoughts 
for Holy Week” (S. P. C. K.); Every Eye: 
Practical Addresses for Advent and for the Old 
and New Year, by the Rev. George Everard 
(Nisbet); Reasons why we should Believe in God, 
Love God, and Obey God, by Peter H. Burnett 
(Burns & Oates). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE’s essay on The Holy Roman 
Limpire is now being translated into Italian by 
Count Ugo Balzani, and will be published in 
the spring by Signor Vallardi, of Naples. 


Mr. J. THEODORE BENT has in the press a 
work entitled The Cyclades: Life amongst the 
Insular Greeks, containing accounts of anti- 
quities and folk-lore collected during two 
winters’ sojourn there. We understand Mr. 
Bent will shortly go to continue his explorations 
in the Sporades, 


Mr. 8. 8. LLoyp is preparing a translation 





of The National System of Political Economy, by 
Friedrich List. 

THE Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, will be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


MEssrs. LONGMANS will publish this month 
In the Lena Delta: a Narrative of the Search 
for Lieut.-Commander De Long and his Com- 
panions, followed by an account of the Greely 
Relief Expedition, and a proposed method of 
reaching the North Pole, b Geom W. Mel- 
ville, edited by Melville Philips. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for publish- 
ing the correspondence of the distinguished 
politician and philosopher, Dr. Arnold Ruge, 
who resided among us a whole generation. 
Those who may be in possession of any of his 
letters in German, English or French, are 
particularly requested to communicate them 
either to Dr. Paul Nerrlich, 9, Grossbeeren 
Strasse, Berlin, 8.W., or to Mrs. Ruge, 7, Park 
Crescent, Brighton. Originals will be returned 
to the senders, if desired. 

Messrs. KEGAN PavuL, TrENcH, & Co. will 
publish immediately a new work, entitled 
Politics and Economics, an essay on the nature 
of the principles of political economy, together 
with a survey of recent legislation, by the Rev. 
W. Cunningham, author of The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce. 


A NEW edition of Mr. George Macdonald's 
volume of poems, A Book of Strife, in the form 
of the Diary of an Old Soul, is in preparation. 


A work by Dr. Hestel, of Copenhagen, upon 
Over-pressure in Danish Middle-Class Schools, 
is considered to have so much bearing upon the 
similar question in this country that a traus- 
lation has been prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Crichton Browne, who will contribute a 
special introduction to the English edition. 
The volume will be published in a few weeks 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


IN our notice of M. Jules Verne’s Kéraban the 
Inflexible (ACADEMY, December 13) we asked 
what had become of the author’s L’ Archipel en 
Feu, The editor of Youth informs us that the 
serial rights of that story have been acquired 
by the proprietors of that journal, and that the 
publication of it will commence early next year. 

THE new volume of “The Knowledge 
Library ”—How to Play Whist, with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist, Whist Whittlings, and 
forty Fully annotated Games, by “Five of 
Clubs ’’—will be published this month. 


Ichabod: a Portrait, is the title of a two- 
volume novel, just ready, by Miss Bertha 
Thomas. Mr. T, Fisher Unwinis the publisher. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will publish next 
week a work entitled The Year-Book of T'reut- 
ment, a Critical Review for Practitioners and 
Students of Medicine, with contributions by 
the hirhest authorities on the various subjects 
treated. 

Messrs. WyMAN & Sons will publish in a 
few days a book on Practical Journalism, by 
Mr. Arthur Reade. The same publishers also 
announce a new work on New Zealand, by Mr. 
Arthur Clayden, the author of The England of 
the Pacific, &e. 


THE January number of Blackwood contains 
a story translated from the Chinese by a well- 
known scholar, who has given to it the title 
‘‘ Within His Danger.” We are informed that 
the outline and incidents of the tale are faith- 
fully reproduced from the Chinese original, 
although the translator has found it necessary 
to deal somewhat freely with the form of the 
narrative in order to render it acceptable to 
English readers. 

Major GEorRGE Hore VERNEY will publish 
this month with Messrs. Longmans a work 
entitled Chess Eccentricities, which will treat of 
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four-handed chess, cl.ess for three, six, or eight 
players, round chess for two, three, or four 
players, and several different ways of playing 
chess for two players. 


A NEW weekly newspaper is to be published 
in February next under the title of The Lady ; 
a Journal for Gentlewomen. It is to be essen- 
tially Euglish in its character, and will repre- 
sent an attempt to treat fashions and all other 
matters in which ladies are concerned from an 
English point of view. 

Messrs. Wyman & Sons announce the early 
publication of a little brochure under the title 
of ‘* The Siege of London,” by Posteritas, which 
they describe as being ‘‘in the nature of a 
warning and a prophecy.” 


Beliefs and Opinions of a Unitarian is the 
title of a work to be issued early in 1885 by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
London. ‘The author is the Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Williams, of Birmingham (formerly of Liver- 


pool), one of the editors of the Unitarian 
Herald. 


THE Derbyshire Courier, which claims to be 
the oldest penny newspaper in the country, 


becomes a bi-weekly from the beginning of this 
year. 


On December 22 Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti 
delivered to a large audience at the Circolo 
Filologico of Florence, a lecture on the life and 
writings of the late Karl Hillebrand. 


Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co., of New York, 
will publish early this year Dr. Baird’s History 
of the Huguenot Emigration to America. 


Mr. Wuirtrey Strokes has been elected an 


honorary member of the Society of Cymmro- 
dorion. 


Tue Christmas number of the New York 


Indépend:nt contains a new poem by Mr. 
Whittier. 


M. Frangois Coppée’s reception into the 
Acadé:nie frangaise on December 18 attracted 
an unusually large audience, amongst which 
there were many ladies. M. Coppée had per- 
haps not altogether a congenial subject for his 
eloquence, the predecessor whom it was his 
duty to praise being M. Victor de Laprade. 
The discourse, however, made a favourable 
impres:ion, though some of the journals make 
merry over the fact that M. Coppée several 
times unintentionally fell into alexandrines. 
The address of welcome was delivered by M. 
Victor Cherbuliez. 


Mr. G. Parker, of Oxford, sends us the 
following extracts from parish registers relating 
to the Shakspere family in Buckinghamshire :— 

Monks Risborough.—Burial in 1593 of 
—" Shakspare wife of [blank], vij Decem- 

r.’ 

Aylesbury.—Baptism in 1619 of 
‘*Richard the sonne of Leonard Shackspeare 
Decemb: the 20th.”’ 

M. ALEXANDRE Dumas has presented to the 
Théatre-Frangais a document bearing a signa- 
ture of Moliére, which is the only specimen of 


the great dramatist’s handwriting known to 
exist. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on December 20, 1884, the follow- 
ing papers were read :—‘‘ The Natural Tendency 
of Shakspere’s Mind,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, 
who combated the theory that the bent of 
Shakspere’s mind was decidedly comic, a theory 
which had been advanced by Skottowe, who 
based it upon his own statement that Shak- 
spere’s tragic characters were copies, while his 
comic characters were almost entirely his own ; 
“Notes on the chief Plant-Allusions in Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; and 


“The Metre of Love’s Labour’s Lost,” by Mr. 
J. W. Mills, 


THE Indépendance Belge notes as a sign of the 
‘** Anglomania”’ prevailing in Belgium that it 
has become the fashion to send ‘‘ Christmas 


cards” bearing complimentary inscriptions in 
English. 


THE death is announced of D. José Maria 
Goizueta, the author of Legendas Vasconyadas 
(1850), which has been often translated, and of 
several other historical novels. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s annual 
analysis of the book trade, compiled from their 
Publishers’ Circular, shows that the improve- 
ment commenced in 1883 has been continued 
(though the same rate of progress has not been 
maintained) during the past year. The total 
number of new books published in 1884 was 
4,832, being an increase of 100 as compared 
with the preceding year; that of new editions 
was 1,541, which shows an increase of 128. Of 
the several classes into which the year’s publica- 
tions are divided in this table, the first place is 
taken by theology, with 724 new books and 205 
new cditions, being an advance of 17 as compared 
with the previous year. Juvenile literature, 
which in 1883 headed the list with 939 publica- 
tions, now comes second, the number having 
fallen to 757. There is a reduction of 8 in 
educational works, in medicine and surgery of 
38, and in ‘‘ belles-lettres, essays, monographs, 
&e.,” of 65; in all other departments there is 
more or less of improvement. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TWO SONNETS. 
I. 
Mid-Ocean : Sept. 11, 1834. 
Wp fields of Ocean, piling heap on heap 
Thy mountainous wealth of water, but to fling 
Abroad in spendthrift haste, still gathering 
And scattering to the winds what none would keep ; 
Thou can’st not know so sweet a thing as sleep 
For all thy toil, nor hope whereto to cling,— 
Ploughed by the winds in one unending spring— 
What harvest of the storm hast thou to reap ? 


My spirit owns, but will not bend before 

This dull brute might, and purposeless, of thine ; 
The sea-bird resting on thy wave is more 

Than thou, by all its faculty divine 
To suffer ; pang is none in this thy roar, 

And all the joy that lifts thy wave is mine ! 





Il. 
Niagara : Sept. 27, 1884, 

Atwicuty voice that callest me from sleep, 
Sleepless thyself through all the past of time, 
And still unspent, inscrutable, sublime, 

What answer can I make thee but to creep 

And hide my silence in the all sheltering deep 
E’en of the music? Clash of rhyme on rhyme 
Offeuds mine ear as ’t were a futile crime, 

Breaking the peace which reverence should keep. 


Yet for my worship lacking better way, 


And seeing how thy strength is crowned with 
grace, 


And maddened with the beauty of thy face, 
I am constrained to cry as best I may 
And tell thee with my faint, adoring breath 
That at thy hand I fain would taste of death. 
EMILY PFEIFFER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DESTRUCTION AT ATIIENS. 


Somerleaze, Wells: Dec. 22, 1884. 

May I be allowed to raise, if not a protest, 
which seems to be too late, yet at any rate a 
wail over the wholesale destruction which, as I 
gather from your last number, has been lately 
wrought on the Athenian akropolis? If the 
description given by Mr. Hirst is accurate, any 
one who loves the associations of that memor- 
able spot in their fulness may indeed wail. The 
akropolis of Athens kas had a long history, a 
history which has gone on from prae-historic 
days to our own. And our own days have seen 
some of its most memorable pages. There 
Sulla marched in as conqueror; thence Alaric 
turned away ; thither the Bulgarian-slayer went 
up to pay his great thanksgiving ; there ruled 
Frankish grand-sires and Italian dukes; there, 
while creeds rose and fell, the house of the 
Virgin still remained the house of the Virgin ; 
and, not last of its memories, Gouras and 
Church and Odysseus and Karaiskakés fought 
for freedom within and around its walls. On 
such a spot as this, on whose soil and whose 
monuments the history of the world has been 
thus written age after age, every fragment of 
every age deserved to be preserved with religious 
care. What gave the spot its charm was not 
the memory, not the monuments, of any one 
age, but the gathering on one spot of the 
memories and the monuments of so many ages. 
On the akropolis of Athens, as on the akropolis 
of Corinth, the great lesson of the Unity of 
History was indeed written. And now, it 
seems, that lesson has been wiped out. One 
ruthless act was done before I ever saw the 
place. The tower of the dukes had been swept 
away. And now it seems that every relic of 
days later than some arbitrarily chosen date has 
gone after it. The place is to be brought back 
to what it was in ‘‘ Grecian times.” Of course 
it cannot be brought back to what it was in 
‘‘Grecian times’; and further, what are 
‘‘Grecian times’? Times, it may be, before 
Sulla or before Alexander. But when I saw 
the akropolis there were remains of at least 
four dates earlier than Sulla. There was work 
of the days of Periklés; there was work of the 
days of Themistoklés; there was work of 
two periods older than Themistoklés. If a 
zealot for the fifth century B.c. calls for the 
destruction of work of the days of Justinian, 
why should not a zealot for unrecorded times 
call for the destruction of work of the days of 
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Periklés ? There was a piece of primaeval wall 

6 o be seen; if we swept away the Parthenén 
and the Propylaia, we might perhaps see more 
of it. Those comparatively modern buildings 
stand greatly in our way when we wish to call 
up the picture of the rock as it stood in the 
days of Théseus. 

When will men learn that history is one; 
that the interest of an historic spot does not lie 
in the memories of one moment only, but in 
the records of its whole unbroken story? The 
Roman once ruled at Athens, so did the Frank, 
so did the Turk. We cannot get rid of the 
facts; it is foolish to try to get rid of their 
memorials. And getting rid of the memorials 
of the Turk is simply getting rid of the 
memorials of those by whom the Turk was 
driven out. I remember being once told that 
the dukes’ tower was really only a work of 
Turkish times. I said, If so, keep it all the 
more; it is a trophy of Hellenic victory. 
Spain might as well destroy the Giralda of the 
Saracen or England destroy the Tower of the 
Norman. 

There were two things on the akropolis of 
which I should greatly like to know whether 
they have or have not perished in the havoc 
described by Mr. Hirst. On the walls of the 
ruined church of St. Mary, once the temple 
of Athéné, there were still some paintings 
on which I fondly hoped that the eyes of 
Basil might have lighted on his day of 
triumph. Assuredly they were not of the 
days of Pheidias; but they were part of 
the history of that temple of many creeds. 
There was too a_ staircase, which, as it 
had once led to a minaret, was hardly the 
work of Iktinos or Kallikratés ; yet, to my mind 
at least, it was closely connected with a bright 
day in the history of liberated Greece. From 
its top I heard and saw Démos, the very Démos 
of Athens, gathering before the palace to 
demand that Constantine Kanarés should again 
be called to save his country in its hour of 
need, Perhaps Iam a barbarian, or a Philis- 
tine, or a Vandal, for thinking that memory as 
worthy as any to be found in Plutarch. If so, 
I cannot help it ; but I should be sorry to lose 
a little memorial which, though a Turk must 
have set it up, to my mind, at least, cannot be 
parted from the remembrance of the hero of 
the fire-ships, and of the day when his country- 
men showed their trust in him. 

According to Mr. Hirst’s account, it is too 
late to save anything at Athens. It may not 
be too late to save something in other places, 
if only men can be led to understand that the 
history of Greece did not end in 838 B.c. or 
146 B.c., or even A.D. 1443, but that it was still 
making in A.D. 1881, and that, we may hope, 
it is not ended yet. EpWwarpb A. FREEMAN. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF EARLY 
ENGLISH-PRINTED BOOKS, 
York: Dec, 27, 1884. 

Pray allow a humble student in bibliography 
to express his gratification at the appearance of 
this catalogue. _ It may exhibit, as some think, 
defects in arrangement, together with various 
errors here and there—these were to be ex- 
pected—but to all scholars and librarians the 
work is one of great value. It may be made 
an excellent gauge and test of the poverty or 
wealth of all the libraries in the country. A 
reviewer stated recently that a fourth volume 
would probably exhaust the list of English 
printed books prior to the year 1640, but with 
this opinion I cannot agree. The library of 
York Minster is under my charge, the nucleus 
of which is the fine collection of books (chiefly 
foreign) made by Archbishop Matthew, who 
died in 1628. The Old-English portion of 
this consists of about eleven hundred works, 
which the British Museum possesses; but we 


also have 450 others, which are not in this 
printed Catalogue. This shows that the list of 
Desiderata in the National Library must be a 
very large one. Many of these could easily be 
supplied, and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will direct their special attention to 
their acquisition whilst they are attainable and 
cheap. The sum of £1,000, which is sometimes 
given by the nation for one scarce volume 
printed abroad, would supply a whole host of 
our Old-English books. 

In conclusion, let me express again the 
obligations which all librarians are under to 
this valuable Catalogue, as well as to that 
most useful Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature, by Messrs. Halkett 
& Laing (by far the best book of its kind), 
which is now being published by Mr. W. Pater- 
son, of Edinburgh. It will save many a 
librarian days and hours of labour—often fruit- 
less in the end. J. RAINE. 








‘‘CUSTOM AND MYTH.” 

1, Marloes Road, W.: Dec. 28, 1884. 
I regret that I have, in Custom and Myth, 
misnamed Sir G. W. Cox’s well-known book, 
and mis-stated his theory of mythical animals. 
The necessary corrections I have made in a 
slip of errata.. But how hard it is to 
put another’s idea correctly! I do not even 
recognise my own hypothesis of Cupid and 
Psyche, as set forth in his letter by Sir George 
Cox. Manifestly he has not apprehended my 
notions. Again, from his remarks on my 
method—which, it seems, is antiquated, in- 
tricate, and scarcely a method at all—I gather 
that Sir George Cox does not recognise the 
method of evolution. Even if he did not refuse 
controversy, it would be of little avail for me 
to re-state the aim, limits, system, and argu- 

ments of my essays. . A. LANG. 





Settrington: Dec. 29, 1834. 


When Mr. Lang attacks the accepted axioms 
of a great science, and assails the cautious con- 
clusions of some of the most eminent scholars 
of the age, he cannot expect his novel theories 
to be received with unqualified assent. The 
conspicuous literary merits of his book must 
not be allowed to blind us to the absence of the 
scientific temper. The style is so pleasant, the 
arguments so superficially plausible, that it is 
easy to forget that we are listening to the witty 
pleading of an accomplished advocate rather 
than to the judicial utterances of the man of 
science who carefully weighs conflicting argu- 
ments. Mr. Lang quietly ignores the over- 
whelming force of the evidence accumulated 
by two generations of scholars in favour of the 
accepted theories, while in pleading for his own 
paradoxes he is satisfied with arguments which 
if brought forward by others he would deser- 
vedly overwhelm with playful banter. It may, 
therefore, be well in the interests of science to 
compare the arguments which Mr. Lang passes 
over as of no account with those which he 
adduces in support of his own thesis. 

The object of the book is to prove that certain 
Aryan ‘Customs and Myths” are to be ex- 
plained as survivals from the time when the 
Aryans were savages of the lowest type. Mr. 
Lang argues that the ‘‘ Aryans had once been 
totemists, therefore savages, and therefore, 
again, had probably been”’ addicted to poly- 
andry, or promiscuous tribalintercourse. Thus, 
if traces of totemism can be discovered, he 
assumes, with curious laxity of reasoning, that 
all the rest follows. Let us examine his proofs 
of the savagery of our own immediate ancestors. 
The only argument he is able to produce in 
favour of the former existence of totemism 
among the Anglo-Saxons is that Mr. Grant 
Allen has assured him that the names of animals 
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and plants enter into the composition of English 
village names (p. 265). But, if the names of 
the thorn and the oak and the salmon are found 
among English village names, surely it is 
simpler to suppose that the names arose from 
the existence of real thorns, real oaks, or real 
salmon, rather than from men who believed 
themselves to be descended from ancestral trees 
or fishes, from Divine oaks, Divine thorns, or 
Divine salmon, who had seduced an ancestress 
of the family. Even if the village-name 
take such a form as Farningham or Buck- 
ingham, it should be remembered that Kem- 
ble has proved that the -izg is not neces- 
sarily a patronymic, but often a mere pos- 
sessive suffix, so that Farningham or Bucking- 
ham may merely mean the homestead among 
the ferns or among the beeches, without making 
it necessary to assume, with Mr. Lang, that the 
name was given by totemistic settlers by whom 
the fern or the beech was ‘‘revered as an 
ancestral plant.” It would be almost as 
reasonable to contend that the worthy citizen 
who calls his suburban habitation ‘‘ Laburnum 
Villa” really believes himself to be descended 
from an ‘‘ ancestral plant,” a Divine Laburnum, 
or to suppose that the names of his daughters, 
Myrtle, Rose, and Violet, prove, to use Mr. 
Lang’s words, that their ancestors ‘‘ had once 
been totemists, therefore savages, and, there- 
fore, again, had probably” been in the poly- 
androus stage of civilisation. The argument 
is as strong as that which Mr. Lang has pro- 
duced in proof of the primitive savagery of the 
Anglo-Saxons, while the fact that our royal 
line counts Plantagenets and Guelfs is stronger 
evidence of totemism than any he has dis- 
covered among the Romans or the Hindus. 

But Mr. Lang goes further, and considers 
that he can produce evidence not only of 
Aryan totemism, which would, he considers, 
imply Aryan polyandry, but of polyandry 
itself. The Lycians, the ancient Britons, and 
the Irish, he says, reckoned kinship by the 
mother’s side, which would show that paternity 
was so uncertain that polyandry or some form 
of tribal marriage must have prevailed. Un- 
fortunately, the baptismal registers of some 
English villages would supply far more cogent 
instances of the way in which kinship is some- 
times reckoned among ourselves than the 
pedigrees of the Pictish kings; while it is a 
pure assumption to say that the Lycians were 
Aryans, and the custom in question prevailed 
not among the Aryan Kelts, but among the 
Irish and Caledonian Picts, and the existence 
of this non-Aryan custom is actually one of the 
arguments which have been used to prove that 
the Picts must be considered as representatives 
of the pre-Aryan aborigines of these islands. 

With such shadowy evidence, which Mr. 
Lang considers good enough to be advanced in 
support of his own heresy, we may compare 
the quality of some orthodox arguments 
which he passes over in silence, judicious per- 
haps, but not judicial. 

The orthodox mythologist asserts that no 
explanation of an Aryan myth, however 
plausible, can be accepted as conclusive, unless 
it also accords with a reasonable philological 
explication of the names of the personages 
concerned. 

Mr. Grant Allen, in his glowing eulogy—it 
can hardly be termed a criticism—of Mr. Lang’s 
book, states with convenient terseness Mr. 
Lang’s chief objection to this method, The 
orthodox mythologists, he says, ‘‘ought to 
agree among themselves as to the primitive 
meaning of the best known Hellenic myth- 
names’’ which, he adds, ‘‘is just what they 
never do.” Just what they never do! Will it 
be maintained then, that there is not a universal 
agreement as to the meaning of the best known 
myth names, Zeus, and Hera, and Athena, and 
Hermes, and Helios, and Gaea, and Uranus, and 
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Demeter, and Mars, and Hades, and Heracles, | almost as civilised as ourselves. Is it not more 
and Kos, and Daphne, and Selene, and many | reasonable to attribute other myths to mis- 


more? Or, to go to the Teutonic mythology, 
does any one doubt that Odin is the wird, and 


understood metaphor, or to allegory, the key to 
which was lost, and to endeavour to explain 


Thor the thunder? If any scholar were to | them as lovely poems which have descended 
interpret a myth without reference to the | from the ancient world, rather than to say that 


accepted interpretation of any of these names, 
he would be held to have put himself out of court. 

Mr. Lang, in attacking the views of the 
orthodox mythologists, scornfully poe the 
philological key, which in the hands of some of 
the greatest living scholars, has successfully 
unlocked the secret of so many myths; and, in 
order to prove the inutility of the philological 
method, devotes himself to ridiculing the 
attempted interpretations of a few obscure and 
doubtful myths, and amuses himself and his 
readers by contrasting the various conjectures 
that have been put forward. To test the 
adequacy of the theory he opposes, he should 
have examined the numerous interpretations as 
to which all scholars are practically agreed, 
instead of confining himself to the attack of 
outlying positions which no one cares seriously 
to defend. é 

Thus the myths of Silene and Endymion, of 
Daphne and Apollo, of Cephalus and Herse, of 
Eos and Tithonus, of the death of Heracles, of 
the birth of Athena, or of the theft of the 
cattle of Phoebus by Hermes, are seen, when 
treated by the philological method, to be trans- 
parent nature myths. The real meaning of 
some of them, such as the first, must have been 
clear to the Greeks; the meaning of others, 
such as the second, was obscured when the 
signification of the names was forgotten, and 
has only been recently explained by the resources 
of modern comparative philology. 

Here we have a vera causa, which has inter- 
preted the greater number of the Hellenic 
myths. The scientific assumption would be 
that a method which in so many cases had been 
conspicuously successful would also be success- 
ful in others. Mr. Lang, however, grudgingly 
admits that there may be ‘‘two or three possible 
examples of myths originating in forgetfulness 
of the meaning of words,” and then, passing 
over without discussion such myths as have 
been enumerated above, he denounces what he 
calls ‘‘the weakness of the philological method”’ 
(p. 70), and proceeds to propound his own new 
“key to all mythologies,” endeavouring to 
show that the Greek myths were the product of 
savage thought, and that to interpret them 
successfully we must endeavour to put our- 
selves into the mental state of the most degraded 
savages. 

Instead of holding with Mr. Lang that in 
the mythopoeic age the Greeks were savages, 
I should rather contend that they were poets. 
When David speaks of the sun going forth out 
of his chamber like a giant to run his course, 
this does not show that he was a savage, but 
that he was a poet. Do Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns 
or Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature prove 
that those estimable ladies were savages ? 
When Wordsworth speaks of the Orient Con- 
queror, who, bound in chains, climbs the sky in 
naked splendour, ought we to call him a savage 
or a poet? And were the Greeks savages 
when, actually in historic times, they described 
the foundation of the colony of Cyrene in the 
language of true myth as the flight from 
Thessaly of the heroic maid Cyrene, beloved by 
Apollo ? 

It may be admitted that at some period or 
other the Greeks and other Aryan nations must 
have emerged out of the savage state ; but that 
period must have been so indefinitely remote, 
that, though some faint customs may have sur- 
vived, there is little likelihood of actual myths 
having beer. handed down through so many 
scores of centuries. We know for certain that 


some myths, such as the myth of Cyrene, the 
heroic maid, arose when the Greeks were 


we cannot possibly understand them unless we 
read ourselves into the state of mental degrada- 
tion of the Hottentots or the obscenity of 
Maori cannibals? Knowing that the Greeks 
recognised, more or less clearly, that Zeus was 
the overarching Heaven, and Athena the violet 
Dawn, is it more reasonable for us to consider 
the transparent allegory of the birth of Athena 
asa beautiful personified nature-myth, whose 
explanation is now made certain by the philo- 
logical interpretation of the names, or ought we 
to guess—for, at best, Mr. Lang’s method can 
reach no farther than a guess—that, if rightly 
understood, it merely ‘‘ reflects the ideas”’ of a 
degraded savage who dexterously tomahawks 
his father under an impression (usual among 
savages) that he has daughter on the brain ? 
Here, then, is a crucial instance by which to 
test the methods of the orthodox mythologists, 
and of our new heresiarch. Isaac TAYLOR. 





Barton-on-Humber: Dec. 19, 1884. 

Mr. A. Lang having in Custom and Myth 
continued his attacks upon my studies, I pro- 
pose in defence to briefly analyse the Kallisté 
Bear-myth. Mr. Lang seldom refers to my 
views without more or less misrepresenting 
them; but this is not a matter of general 
interest, nor am I concerned with his lengthy 
attack on my suggestion—which he omits to 
say I freely acknowledged might be “ quite 
incorrect ”—respecting the Homeric Moly ; for 
this onslaught necessarily fails through inability 
to prove a negative, and is also vitiated by 
omitting any consideration of Odysseus and 
Kirké, If they were sun and moon here isa 
good starting-point for a theory that the Moly 
was stellar. With respect to the Bear-myth, 
Mr. Lang, after noticing and rejecting Prof. 
Miiller’s well-known explanation of the origin 
of Ursa Maj., says this view ‘‘ does not clear up 
the Arcadian story of their own descent from a 
she-bear who is now a star” (p. 142), and that 
the Arcadians are the ‘‘ Bear-folk” (p. 128). 
This story is thus supposed to be a link between 
Hellas and ‘‘ plenty of races all over the world 
who trace their descent from serpents, tortoises, 
swans, and so forth” (p. 264). Leaving this 
last statement at present, let us examine the 
Kallisté-myth. 

A bright huntress-goddess was specially re- 
vered in Arkadia. The bear, as the “ bright” 
(arktos) creature, and a prominent wild animal, 
was her appropriate symbol, as K. O. Miiller 
has shown. She was called Kallisté (‘‘ the very 
beauteous”’?), was beloved by Sky (Zeus), and 
became the mother of Arkas (‘‘ the Bright”’). 
This is the kernel of the story, whatever these 
personages may signify; and Arkas was not 
born of a bear, but, according to Ovid, his birth 
caused Juno to change his mother into a bear ; 
and, according to Apollodéros and Pausanias, 
he was prematurely taken from his mother like 
Macduff, as if purposely to negative Mr. Lang’s 
theory and to save the honour of Arkadia. In 
a word, he was a son, not a whelp; and the 
Arcadians no more pretended to be the descen- 
dants of a bear than their name means ‘“ Bear- 
folk.” But what if it did? Mr. Lang knows 
that the meaning of names is valueless. 

Next, how and why did Kallisté become a 
bear?’ The angry wife is introduced, and 
she punishes in a usual way—-by degradation 
of shape (vide my Myth of Kirké), Kallistd, 
an epithet of Artemis, becomes a distinct per- 
sonification, a nymph in her train. To what 
shape should she be degraded so naturally as 
to that of the bear, the animal of Artemis, as 





the wolf, through play of words (Av«os-Aeuxés), 





is a symbol of the bright Apollén. And if 
Zeus raise her to heaven, should she not shine 
there as the archaic and beauteous constellation 
Ursa, already imagined? Kallisté, thus asso- 
ciated with the bear on earth, is naturally and, 
when translated, almost necessarily associated 
with the heavenly bear. The notion that the 
Arkadians thought themselves bear-sprung dis- 
appears, nor is the story in any way contrary 
to the theory of Prof. Miller. 

In support of his descent-theories, Mr. Lang 
states that ‘‘one Athenian yévos, the Ioxidae, 
revered an ancestral plant, the asparagus” 
(p. 264); and the context shows that by 
‘*ancestral plant’ he really means a direct 
ancestor. But when we turn to Plutarch, 
whom he quotes as the authority for this extra- 
ordinary assertion, we find that the ‘‘ Ioxidae ”’ 
regarded themselves as the descendants, not of 
asparagus, but of Theseus and the beautiful 
Perigyné, and that they merely reverenced and 
honoured the plant which, according to family 
legend, had concealed their ancestress. It is 
needful to ‘‘ verify quotations.” 

On another occasion I propose to notice the 
Crab-myth, as Mr, Lang singles out the zodiacal 
Crab as a special object of attack. 

Ropert Brown, JUN. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


London : Dec. 29, 1884. 

Prof. Karl Pearson has brought a serious 
charge against the University of London. ‘‘ The 
science and art examinations,” he says 
(AcADEMY, December 27), 
‘* of the so-called London University are a check 
rather than an incentive to genuine teaching. They 
enter into no one subject with sufficient width to 
make it worth the student’s while to become a 
specialist, and they are no criterion whatever that 
the graduate has attained that mental training 
which can only arise from thorough and exhaustive 
study of some one, however small, field of know- 
ledge.”’ 

I proceed to consider (1) the lower arts and 
science examinations, (2) the higher science ex- 
aminations, and (3) the higher arts examinations. 

1. The degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. are often 
taken at the age of nineteen or even earlier. 
Candidates are examined in several subjects, 
and are offered in each subject an alternative 
between a pass and an honours examination, 
These examinations serve as a check not to real 
teaching, but to too early specialisation of 
study, and are an excellent preliminary to the 
thorough and exhaustive study of a single field 
of knowledge. The preparation for them is the 
natural work of the lower and middle divisions 
of our university colleges. 

2. Candidates for the D.Sc. degree are re- 
quired to show a thorough knowledge of some 
one out of sixteen branches of science, and may 
offer in lieu of the examination their own 
printed contributions to science. There is here 
full scope for the ‘‘ mental training,” to which 
alone Prof. Pearson will concede the name of 
‘* genuine teaching.” 

3. The M.A. examination corresponds to the 
D.Se., and here there is need of change, 
Other branches should be added to the present 
ones (classics, mathematics, and philosophy), 
and the examinations should be more specialised, 

The training for the D.Se. and for the 
reformed M.A. examinations will soon be the 
natural work of the higher divisions of our 
colleges. HENRY CLARKE. 








VALERIUS FLACCUS. 
London: Dec. 24, 1884. 
Prof. Ramsay, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology, ii. 160, 
says that 


‘* Valerius Flaccus seems to have been altogether 
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unknown in the middle ages, and to have been 
first brought to light by Poggio Bracciolini, who, 
while attending the Council of Constance, in 1416, 
discovered in the monastery of St. Gall a MS. con- 
taining the first three books, and a portion of the 
fourth.’’ 

I think, however, I have found a trace of 
Valerius Flaccus in the Book of Armagh, a 
codex written in Ireland about the year 707. 
Describing the miraculous absence of night 
for some time after St. Patrick’s death, his 
biographer Muirchu (fo. 8a, col. 2) writes, 
‘*Nox non inruit et fuscis tellurem non am- 
plexerat alis, et pallor non tantus erat noctis 
et astriferas non induxerat bosferus (sic, leg. 
Hesperus) umbras.” This passage is obviously 
founded on three or more hexameters, one of 
which seems the following: 

‘* Nox simul astriferas profert optabilis umbras.” 
This is in C. Valeri Flacci Argonauticon liber vi. 
1. 752. Another is in Verg. Aen. viii. 369 : 

‘* Nox ruit, et fuscis tellurem amplectitur alis.”’ 

WuITLey STOKEs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 5,8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Decline of 
Italian Art in the Sixteenth Century,” by Prof. 
J. E. Hodgson. . 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Journey from Shiraz 
to Jask, vii Forg and Minab,” by Mr. J. R. Preece. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: Juvenile 
— = dources of Electricity,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: Juvenile 
cture— The Sources of Electricity,’’ by Prof. 
Tyndall. 
4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 
8p.m. Royal Academy : “ Titian and the Vene- 
tian School,” by Prot. J. E. Hodgson. 
8p.m. Mathematical : “ The Binomial Equation 
an — 1 = 0, Quinquisection,” Second Note, by Prof. 
Cayley ; and‘ Limits of Multiple Integrals,” Second 
Paper, by Mr. H. MacColl. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: Election of Fellows. 
FRIDAY, Jan. 9,8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 





SCIENCE. 


The Ordinances of Manu. Translated from 
the Sanskrit by the late A. C. Burnell. 
Completed and Edited by E. W. Hopkins. 
(Triibner.) 

Ir is impossible to open the late A. Burnell’s 

translation of the Ordinances of Manu without 

a feeling of sadness. Few men were more 

competent than Burnell to give us a really 

good translation of this well-known law-book, 
first rendered into English by Sir William 

Jones. Burnell was not only an independent 

Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 

and he joined to these two important qualifi- 

cations the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts in clear and trenchant 

English. I had, therefore, selected him to 

undertake the new translation of Manu for 

the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” We had 

a long correspondence on the subject ex- 

tending over several years, and some of his 

letters explaining the principles which he 
thought should be followed in a new transla- 
tion are so full of interest that I regret they 
could not have been published with his 
translation. Repeated attacks of illness, 
however, made it impossible for Dr. Burnell 
to finish his translation by the time which 
had been stipulated, and I released him much 
against my will from a task which at one 
time had seemed very congenial to him. The 
arduous task of producing a new and critical 
translation of Manu has now been undertaken 
by Prof. Biihler, and I hope that his transla- 
tion will soon appear as the first volume of the 

‘* New Series of the Sacred Books of the East.” 

We ought to feel very grateful to Dr. 


tithi.” 





Hopkins for having given us all that could be 
published of the translation left by Burnell. 
Unfortunately it is much less than we had 
hoped for. Burnell’s translation ended with 


viii. 16; from viii. 16 to the end, xii. 126, ! 


the translation is the work of Dr. Hopkins, so 
that really more than half of the book, that 
is, 205 pages against 179, besides the numerous 
bracketed notes, must be placed to the credit 
of the editor. Dr. Hopkins has conscien- 
tiously tried to follow Burnell’s principles, 
namely, to give us an interpretation based on 
the text of the commentator Kullika, “ over 
against modifications of that text by accep- 
tance of the sacred readings found in Medha- 
He confesses, however, that this 
principle has not been followed consistently 
either by himself or by Burnell. ‘If here 
and there,” he says, ‘‘the editor has altered 
the textus receptus of Kullika, to suit a read- 
ing preferred by Medhatithi, and seemingly 
better, he has but followed when the author 
[Burnell] led.” Again, “Differences of opinion 
on the part of the commentators, when based 
on a desire to reconcile the text with itself, 
or with other tradition, are seldom noticed ; 
occasionally special remarks only are noted ; 
the explanation of one commentator is some- 
times omitted entirely when that of another 
is preferred.” As in the case of a scholar 
of Burnell’s eminence, even mistakes in 
the interpretation adopted by him would 
have been of interest, we may trust Dr. 
Hopkins when he assures us that he has but 
seldom made chunges in the wording of 
Burnell’s original work. Even these occa- 
sional changes will be regretted by some of 
Burnell’s friends and admirers, though any 
real mischief has been prevented by not 
making such changes without due remark and 
explanation. ‘‘ Nothing,” we are told, ‘has 
been altered which the editor did not believe 
would have been altered by Dr Burnell him- 
self, had he lived to revise his work.” 

Of the native commentators Burnell pre- 
ferred Kulliika, then came, in his estimate, 
Medhatithi, and, last, Raghavinanda. Dr. 
Hopkins naturally follows his lead, though in 
Lectures viii. and ix. he has added the 
Nandini. He deplores having had no more 
but fragments of Govindariga, and regrets 
the scant use made of Niriyana in Lecture 
viii. He complains of the dilatoriness of 
others in returning to the India Office certain 
indispensable MSS. Thisis a very serious and 
damaging charge, and will, we doubt not, be 
fully cleared up by Prof. Biihler and Dr. Rost. 

On one point we shall all feel very much 
disappointed. We had all hoped that Dr. 
Burnell was in possession of facts whereby to 
fix once for all the date of Manu’s Ordinances. 
That not one of the dates assigned to Manu 
by various Sanskrit scholars would stand 
the test of modern criticism I had stated as 
far back as 1859 (History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 62-86, 132 seg.). At that time, 
however, I had to be satisfied with assigning 
the Laws of Manu to a post-Vedic period— 
a period marked by the use of the uni- 
form sloka metre (p. 68). This opinion has 
generally been adopted, and in my Lectures, 
‘India; what can it teach us?” I summed 
up once more all that was known up to that 
time, laying particular stress on the fact that 
Manu’s law-book was not quoted in the early 
Buddhist literature, that it was quoted by 





Varaha-mihira (died 587 a.p.), and that the 
Greek Zodiacal signs were known to Manu 
as well as to Variha-mihira. My last words 
were, ‘‘ How much later than the fourth cen- 
tury a.p. our Manusamhité may prove to be, 
I do not wish to discuss at present, as I have 
no doubt that this question will soon be treated 
by far abler hands—Dr. Burnell and Prof. 
Biihler.” I cannot possibly think that what we 
find in Dr. Burnell’s Preface, as now printed, 
contains really all the evidence which he had 
collected. Some materials, I am afraid, have 
here been lost. After summing up the argu- 
ments which show that the book must have 
been written between 100 a.p. and 50° a.p., 
he only adds that the name of the Kalikya 
kings—namely, Manavya, shows that a Manava 
Dharma-sistra was patronised by one of the 
Kalikya kings, most likely by the great 
Pulakesi, who flourished about 500 a.v. I 
doubt whether Dr. Burnell would have left 
this argument in this unsatisfactory state. 
No doubt, kings often adopted the gofra 
or family of their purohitas or domestic 
priests, and the domestic priests of some 
of the Malikya kings may have belonged 
to the Manava-sikhi. But where is the 
proof that these priests possessed not only 
the Samhita, Brihmama, and Sitras, including 
a Dharma-sitra, according to the Miénava 
tradition, but a metrical Manava-Dharm:- 
sistra also? Dr. Burnell was not the man 
to take such things for granted, and I can, 
therefore, only repeat my hope that Prof. 
Biihler in his forthcoming translation may 
draw the strings of the argument as to the 
exact date of the metrical Manu a little more 
close together than they have been hitherto. 

This is not the place to criticise the trans- 
lation of single verses—a task which will be 
far better performed by Prof. Biihler in his 
own translation of Manu. What the trans- 
lators say as to the difficulty of finding 
English words exactly corresponding to 
Sanskrit words is very true. ‘Language 
cannot go back to suit primitive and barbarous 
ideas.”” They were also quite right, I think, 
in not attempting to render the same word 
or phrase persistently in the same way. This 
kind of mechanical pedantry often destroys 
the real faithfulness and freshness of a 
translation. Now and then we could have 
wished the notes to have been fuller, 
and we occasionally miss that Belesenheit 
(well-readness) which distinguished all Dr. 
Burnell’s publications. I shall give one 
instance. In Manu x., 107, we must read 
Bribu instead of Vridhu or Ridhu, as I had 
pointed out in my notes to Siyana’s Com- 
mentary on the Rig Veda, vi. 45, 31. Nirgane 
for vigane, mahatapih for mahiyasih, are but 
various readings, but Vridhu and Ridhu are 
mistakes due to the misreading of MSS., 
written possibly in a Dravidian alphabet (see 
Introd., p. xxix). The Index might have 
been fuller, and references to other law books 
would have rendered the edition more prac- 
tically useful. 

Grateful as we feel to Dr. Hopkins for the 
labour of love bestowed on Dr. Burnell’s 
manuscript, we believe that he himself will 
share our feeling that this posthumous work 
shows us not only how much we possessed, 
but also how much we have lost by the early 
death of that honest and hardworking scholar. 

F. Max Miter. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ICELANDIC LAW. 
Grdgds. Styxker, som findes i det Arna-Magna- 
anske Haandskrift. No. 351 Fol. Skalholts 
bok og en Rekke andre Haandskrifter. Ed. 
Dr. W. Finsen. Udgivet af Kommisionen for 
det Arna-Magnzanske Legat. (Copenhagen.) 


Die Nidls-Sage inbesondere in ihren juristischen 
Bestandtheilen. Ein kritischer Beitrag zur alt- 
nordischen Rechts- und Literaturgeschichte 
von Karl Lehmann und Hans Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld. (Berlin.) 


Wuat the venerable Schlyter has done for the 
old Swedish Laws, and Miinch for the old Laws 
of Norway, has now been accomplished by Dr. 
W. Finsen for the Old Laws of Iceland. Not 
a scrap of MS. bearing on the subject now 
remains at the mercy of the fire, the shell, or 
the hundred other accidents that may befall 
paper or parchment. The present and final 
volume of the Arna-Magnean edition of Gragds 
contains the end of the MS., Church Law or 
Kristinna-laga-thattr, with parallel portions of 
nine other copies printed at length, together with 
all the other scraps which have not yet been 
included in the editions. These texts, which 
are accompanied by a set of useful cross-refer- 
ences which show a really wonderful knowledge 
of the various complex divisions of the vellums, 
are followed by tables enabling one to see at a 
glance the comparative contents of each MS., 
and completed by full indices of persons, places, 
andlaw-terms. A number of careful facsimiles 
are affixed to the volume, among which appears 
that of AM. 315, D, a precious fragment dating 
from 1130 of one of the original separate scrolls 
that formed the basis of the later compilations. 
The editor must be well pleased to see this satis- 
factory conclusion of labours which were begun 
in 1850, when the first fasciculus of the Royal MS. 
of Gragds appeared under hiscare. His labours 
are indeed worthy of one whose family of four 
generations have filled no small place in the 
annals of Icelandic literature. John Hall- 
dorsson’s interesting ‘‘ Biscopa A®fi” (still un- 
printed, but of which, by the way, there is an 
excellent MS, in the Advocates’ Library) ; Finn 
Jonsson’s indispensable Historia Ecclesiastica ; 
Finsson’s pretty Queldwékur, the delight of 
Icelandic children, are now matched by these 
excellent and definite editions of the Icelandic 
Laws, which will certainly appeal to a wider 
public than the aforementioned books can do, 
for they must be studied by every jurist and 
historian of old Teutonic Law or Politic. If it 
be allowable to criticise, when there is so much 
to praise, one might regret that the editor has 
wasted so much time and care upon AM. 125, a 
wholly valueless paper MS. which is not, as 
Dr. Finsen here holds, a fresh sister authority, 
but, on the contrary, a mere compilation of late 
date from the vellums which we possess, as can 
be shown by some of the mistakes of its writer. 
The references in the tables and indices from 
pp. 411-442 should therefore be cancelled by the 
student. We would urge upon the Arna-Mag- 
naean Committee the advisability of having such 
notes and prefaces us accompany their editions 
in Icelandic or else in French (since German is, 
We suppose, out of the question), they would 
thus remove an initiatory difficulty which many 
scholars find and complain of. Nor would such 
action be really unpatriotic. If Linnaeus had 
written in Swedish, his work would have been 
slow in producing its marvellous effect. People 
will not take the trouble to learn a language in 
which there is no first-class literature, and will 
wait for a translator, or ignore (of course, to 
their own detriment, but also to that of the 
author in question) the treasure which is locked 
away in an unknown tongue. If this difficulty 
his operated so largely down to our own day 
1a the case of German books, as we know that 
it has, much more will it do in the case of 
Danish scientific books such as this. It would 





go some way towards repairing the mistake in 
the present case, if Dr. Finsen could be pre- 
vailed upon to write in some known tongue a 
brief introduction to the whole corpus of 
Icelandic law, embodying the conteuts of the 
law-glossary which forms so notable a feature 
of this valuable book. 


Another important work on this subject is 
the essay on the juristic aspect of Nial’s Saga, 
the title of which we have quoted above. In 
a charming preface, Dr. Konrad Maurer tells 
us how it owes its origin to the meetings of a 
newly founded ‘‘ Law-Seminar,” in which its 


subject matter was discussed. It is impossible | T®4 


to read this without thinking that associations 
such as this, between teachers and advanced 
students, might, even at our universities, be 
expected to produce good fruit. For instance, 
in this very department of law, it is not creditable 
to us that we should have to learn from Dr. 
Steenstrup the worth and meaning of our Latin 
custumals, or that the best, indeed, the only 
adequate, account of the Dialogus de Scaccario 
should be the early work of a young German 
student. There are indeed rumours that, by 
American enterprise, societies of the nature of 
a ‘‘ Seminar” have been set a-going at Oxford 
for the study of history, and if this step in the 
right direction be followed up, though we 
cannot yet expect such work as has resulted 
from the‘research of Dr. Karl Lehmann and Mr. 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, under the guidance of 
Prof. Maurer, one may look for something 
better than the ordinary run of prize essays 
has yet shown in our older universities. The 
work before us falls into two parts: the first is 
a systematic and minute investigation into the 
legal phenomena of Nial’s Saga with the result, 
anticipated by Dr. Vigfusson, that the late com- 
position of the story in its present form renders 
ita most fallacious guide for legal antiquaries to 
follow blindly. We knew that the story of 
Gunnar’s death is an adaptation of the lost 
legend of Egil the archer, that the adventures 
of Nial’s sons abroad, and the love of Gundhild 
for Hrut are pure fabrications, that the court- 
metre verse, sprinkled through the course of the 
whole tale, is of late Icelandic manufacture, that 
the epic colouring of the narrators, early and 
later, have given a strange and romantic 
turn to events of which the sober truth 
is plainly told in a few words by Ari in his 
Landnama-bok, and now we have it proved be- 
yond doubt that the legal part of ‘‘ Niala” is 
almost as romantic and mock-archaic as any of 
Scott’s mediaeval novels. This Saga is indeed 
the Law Saga par excellence, and the compiler 
who worked up the local family tales of Gunnar, 
Thrain, Nial, and Flosi into the present com- 
pound prose epic was a legal- minded man versed 
in the legal technicalities of his own day (which 
were already largely tinged by continental 
influences), who set himself to reconstruct by 
imagination and inference the law of Nial’s day. 
His law scenes are successful as epic narrations, 
and the great purpose of their introduction is 
abundantly justified. Nialis rightly set forth 
by their dark-gray background as the fair- 
dealing law-skilled sage, whose influence and 
example both in life and death are directing the 
turbulent, lawless, unorganised generation in 
whose midst he lived towards law, order, peace 
and progress. We have, of course, no quarrel 
with the tale-t2ller as long as the impression 
he produces on the mind is true and real. 
Who save a fo>lish commentator ever objected 
to the cannons of King John or the rapier of 
Hamlet? But the historian and the lawyer 
must know exactly what is true and what is 
merely the epic poet's subjective reality ; hence 
the necessity and use of such careful and 
sagacious studies as the present one. It is not 
too much to say that (in spite of repeated 
warning from a‘ least one quarter) the greater 
proportion of what has been written upon the 





development of the Icelandic constitution and 
law is completely vitiated by the total neglect 
of the true epic position of the family Sagas and 
King’s Lives. The actual creation of an 
imaginary character, a leading lawyer in this 
story, and a complete perversion of the crigin 
of the Fifth Court, not to speak of chronological 
and genealogical difficulties and discrepancies, 
have been all accepted without question, and 
‘‘reconciled and harmonised” with real facts 
by the help of that perverse ingenuity which 
will go any lengths rather than condescend to 
bow to the preliminary toil which every study 
uires. ‘Ihe second part, appendices upon 
the historical and literary difficulties, ana- 
chronisms, discrepant genealogies and the like, 
of the Saga is no less interesting and useful 
than the foregoing chapters. Detailed criti- 
cisms on the whole book would be impossible 
here. One or two mistakes may be noted. 
Mention is made more than once of ‘all the 
MSS.” of Landnima-bok, as if there were more 
than two—C and B; for E, the Compilatio 
Sira Thérdar of 1640, is only of value where it 
represents Mela-bok, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred simply follows C or B; while 
the other copies are just worthless altogether. 
The baseless and unreasonable respect paid to 
late paper copies in recent editions (of Niala 
itself, for example) merely cumbers and dis- 
figures the foot of the page and misleads the 
student, who does not know that their 
genealogies have all been traced, and that the 
variants they exhibit are but the freaks of 
ignorant or imaginative copyists. The con- 
clusions of the older school of Icelandic scholars 
upon the age of vellums are far too quietly 
accepted by our authors; for these judgments 
are too often guesses, founded neither on com- 
parison of native nor upon analogy with foreign 
MSS.—the only means of arriving at the truth 
of the matter. The importance of the gene- 
alogies of Flatey-bok, which exhibit the old 
pure text of the corrupt and mangled Hyndlu- 
liéd, is not recognised. The examination of 
Darrada-liod (the true title, as its concluding 
lines show) is not satisfactory, the poem is a con- 
nected whole, though lines have fullen out here 
and there. Its true purport is seen from the 
parallel Irish legends and poems on Brian’s 
battle. The corruption of the fragment of 
Thorstan Hall o’ Side’s son’s Saga, where it 
copies the lost Brian’s Saga, is not noticed. It 
is possible to get the right reading in some 
cases from setting it side by side with the text 
as the; Nial’s Saga MSS. give it. This book 
may furnish an excellent pattern for that minute 
and systematic criticism of the Icelandic family 
Sagas, which has been long called for, and the 
plan for which was set out some years back in 
the Sturlunga Prolegomena. 
F. York PowELL. 








ANCIENT NAVIGATION IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN. 
Peking: Oct. 18, 1884. 
Tne probability that the Devanigari writing 
was introduced to India by sea from Arabia or 
some other country in Western Asia is now 
generally admitted. The paper by Mr. Cust 
on this subject at the Leyden Congress, with 
the discussion which it originated, prove this. 
If the foreign origin is not proved, it is highly 
probable, and may be regarded as the opinion 
of the majority. The Southern Asoka alphabet, 
it may now be said, was introduced on the 
Indian Coast by merchant colonists, such as 
were in ancient times accustomed to settle in 
sea-ports to carry on trade. But, if writing 
came into India in this way, how did the 
Egyptian metempsychosis enter? The idea of 
a cosmogony with legends of the sea, a trinity 
of divine manifestations, the notion of a Saviour, 
and other like ideas not found in the Vedas, 
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may with great probability be regarded as 
having also entered by the same path, The 
same merchant colonies at seaport towns that 
made the introduction of a Semitic alphabet 
possible made the transmission of astronomical 
knowledge and of mythological and geo- 
graphical legends from across the sea equally 
possible. India would, with the increase of 
trade, especially since the days of Solomon, 
become stocked with foreign ideas by means of 
the colonies speaking two languages that settled 
along her shores. These colonies would, as 
a matter of course, have their own temples, 
priests, and schoolmasters ; and in the temples 
erected for the maintenance of their religion 
there would necessarily be images and pictures, 
The Hindus of those days were deeply sen- 
sitive to impressions of a religious and medi- 
tative sort. They would certainly not limit the 
acquisitions they chose to accept from the 
strangers to the art of writing. Nor would 
they first borrow an alphabet, and then borrow 
other things because they found the alphabet 
good. They would be more likely to take the 
metempsychosis first; and the wide view of 
the world, with its rocky mountain barrier 
forming the outer rim of a vast ocean dotted 
by islands, occupied by dwarfs and giants, 
and itself inhabited by various marine mon- 
sters, would suit them well also. They 
would see the strangers writing their in- 
formation on papyrus, and they would adopt 
both the ideas communicated and the art of 
writing as precious possessions. The papyrus 
sheets representing cosmographical and mytho- 
logical scenes which would be hung in the 
temples in the ‘‘ chambers of imagery,” would 
impress profoundly the meditative Hindu. In 
this way we may account for the Buddhist view 
of the world with its continents and seas. It 
was the result of Hindu thought ruminating 
on Mesopotamian, Phoenician, and Egyptian 
legends and pictures. 

In Prof. Max Miiller’s History of Ancient 
Sankerit Literature, the author draws particular 
attention to the abrupt change in the flow of 
Hindoo thought which took place after the 
Vedic age. A deluge of new ideas came in, 
causing fundamental changes in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. This new influence has left its traces 
indelibly imprinted in the popular legends in 
the history of Buddhism and Brahmanism, and 
in the development of the systems of Hindu 
philosophy. It seems to me that commerce all 
round the Indian coast, and to a less extent the 
land trade through the mountain passes on the 
North-West of India, must have been the main 
source of the influences which then wrought so 
powerfully on the Hindu mind. At the same 
time trade was carried farther east to Birmah, 
the Malayan Archipelago, and Cochin China. 
The same influence was extending through all 
this wide region at the same time. Cassia and 
cinnamon had to be brought from Cochin China, 
because at that time China was the only country 
where this article was known (ACADEMY, Nov. 
3, 1883, p. 299), How long ago in the passage 
of the ages trade was carried on between the 
West and Cochin China may be judged by the 
embassies to China in the eleventh century, to 
which M, Terrien de la Couperie has lately re- 
called attention, and much earlier in the third 
millennium before Christ, when the Chinese 
empire extended far to the south. But if we 
look for any contemporaneous effect in China 
such as may be regarded as parallel to that 
noticed in the Post-Vedic literature and religion 
of the Hindus, we must look for it in the 
period commencing with Lautsze’s Jaw te king, 
and continued in the works of the Tauists Lie 
tsze, and Chwang tsze, the poet Chii yuen, and 
the geographical work known as the Shan hai 
king. These works embrace four centuries, and 
the whole of them are quite new in style of 
thinking and in their philosophical basis, as 








shown by their having originated the Tanist 
religion. They contain a cosmogony like 
the Babylonian, They embrace a_legend- 
ary account of the emperors Fuhi, Shennung, 
and Hwangti. They represent the Tauist 
religion as originating with Hwangti and 
Tauist sages of his time. They deal profusely 
in fabulous accounts of countries beyond sea. 
They teach that ancient heroes and various new 
divinities had and have bodies half beast and 
half man. They taught immortal life for the 
virtuous ascetic. They depict a fairy life in 
floating islands of the ocean where death is 
unknown. They prefix to Chinese history a 
mythic period of enormous length, embracing 
the reigns of a multitude of fabulous kings. 
They have a trinity of sacred names, which as 
many excellent writers have thought, are a 
transcription for Jehovah and which I rather 
suppose to be the Babylonian trinity. Beside 
these novelties in Chinese literature we have 
the poetical philosophy of Chwang tsze and 
the poems of Chii ynen. We have the romance 
of Mu wang, and acomplete system of astrology, 
with the chronology of the Bawboo books. 
The Astronomical Nomenclature that was new 
in this period embraced between twenty and 
thirty absolutely foreign terms, the original 
language of which has not yet been discovered. 
Through all we observe, as in India, that the 
native mind became extremely active under the 
foreign stimulus, and when legend was ad- 
mitted it was clothed at once in a Chinese 
mythic dress. In India the new alphabet was 
ascribed to the Devas, and both in India and 
China the new legends became, under the 
manipulation of native scholars, mythic addi- 
tion to the native world of ideas. The sea 
more than the land has in the Oriental world 
been the principal medium for the transmission 
of mythological ideas and useful inventions, 
and this fact is due to the immense mountain 
barriers which separate from each other the 
countries which support large populations. 
This part of ancient history is unfortunately 
not to be recovered from the existing literature 
of southern Asia. No chronicles of the old 
navigation of the Indian Ocean before the age 
of Alexander have been preserved. But we 
know that Necho’s mariners circumnavigated 
Africa in the sixth century before Christ, and 
that the ships of Ur (just within the mouth of 
the Euphrates) went to sea from that city at 
about B.c. 2300. What history does not record 
must be recovered by persevering archaeological 
research. JosEPH EDKINs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 
London: Dec, 29, 1884. 

With respect to Mr, Ball’s letter in last week’s 
ACADEMY, there is, I think, scarcely any point 
which it is necessary for me to notice except 
the assertion that I was in error when I stated 
that the horse is not represented in the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. On account of this assertion, I 
have examined anew the monuments from 
Jerabliis (a name which was probably derived 
from Hierapolis), and I most certainly cannot 
withdraw my statement. By the length of the 
ears, it is clearly shown that the ass, and not 
the horse, is intended. In Mr, Rylands’s 
drawings some of the heads have assumed a 
rather more horse-like character than is to be 
seen on the monuments. In the inscription of 
Tarkutimme, one of the heads (that behind the 
king) has been somewhat elongated, so as to 
give some excuse for Mordtmann’s mistake that 
the horse is intended. In the other case it is 
clear that the goat is represented ; and, not- 
withstanding the elongation of the more horse- 
like head, there is in both cases a beard, which 
leaves no doubt as to the animal really intended. 





The question is of some importance with respect 
to the age of the Jerabliis monuments. It may 
possibly turn out that they had their origin in 
a period anterior to the introduction of the 
horse among the Hittites. 

That those who think that here and there in 
the Hittite inscriptions they can see a glimpse 
of meaning are merely constructing a ‘‘ Nephe- 
lococcygia”’ is a thing which no doubt it is 
easy, if not very wise, for anyone to say, 
especially if he have such intentions as those 
which Mr. Ball apparently intimates. 

Tomas TYLER. 





London: Dec, 29, 1884. 


I should have taken no notice of Mr. Tyler’s 
depreciatory remark had I not considered the 
signature in the ACADEMY a guarantee for the 
fullest candour. He now admitsthat the state- 
ment he made about me was not in accordance 
with the information which he possessed, and he 
justifies his canon of criticism by legal custom, 
implying that his criticism was in accordance 
with the meaning of the passage as ‘‘ known to 
the ordinary reader.” Before showing that 
Mr. Tyler’s assertion was not in accordance 
with the meaning of the passage as ‘“‘ known 
to the ordinary reader,” I must notice an 
assertion and an insinuation. Mr. Tyler says 
‘‘just before meeting me, Dr. Wright’s error 
had been pointed out to him, as I have reason 
to know, in the British Museum,” and then he 
insinuates that my construction of the passage 
arose from the error having been discovered. 
Now, “‘ just before meeting” Mr. Tyler, I was 
going to the British Museum, and he knows 
that I met him coming out at the gate as I was 
going in. I had heard that he was running 
about from one to another in the Museum, 
quoting one sentence from my book, and 
declaring that I had made a mistake, and I was 
going to the Museum with the book to show 
what the plain meaning of the passage in its 
entirety was. 

No error was pointed out to me in the 
British Museum, but a clause was suggested for 
one phrase to bring the sentence into verbal 
harmony with the scope and bearing of the 
passage, and to disarm ‘‘ gimlet criticism.” 
The clause, however, could not be printed as 
errata, and it was suggested that criticism that 
could not understand the scope of a passage 
without each word and clause being qualified 
was unworthy of consideration. 

I should ill repay the unfailing courtesy of 
my friends at the British Museum by bringing 
any of their names into this personal matter, 
and it is quite unnecessary that I should do so. 
The question at issue between Mr. Tyler and 
me is a simple one, and I confidently appeal to 
every reader of my book as to ‘‘ the meaning 
fairly to be inferred from the words employed.” 

Mr. Tyler becomes playful over the phrase 
“Semiticised Hittite,” and professes not to 
know what it means. I must therefore refer 
to what I have written in my book to show 
how groundless is Mr. Tyler’s insinuation that 
my assertion as to a certain name being 
‘* Semiticised ” is an afterthought. 

In the passage to which he refers I point out 
that the Hittite names which have come down 
to us are partly Semitic and partly non- 
Semitic. Referring to Hittites with pure 
Semitic names, I said :— 

‘*A Hittite who had thrown in his lot with King 
David might be called Ahimelech, ‘brother’ or 
friend of the king, without being of Semitic 
origin, and a Hittite residing among the Canaanites 
might be called Beeri, or ‘ Fontanus,’ from some 
special circumstance connected with a well or 
fountain” (p. 80). 

Referring to the double names of Esau’s 
Hittite wives, which have so puzzled com- 
mentators, I suggested that where in Gen. 








xxxvi, 2, Judith is called Aholibamah, and her 
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father Beeri is called Anah, they were ‘‘ doubt- 
less their old Hittite names,” and I illus- 
trated my point by the Persian title Khidéwi 
changed into Khedive for the ruler of Egypt 
without making him a Persian, and I added :— 
“Foreigners writing Hittite names would write 
them, to a certain extent, in their own way. 
Take, for instance, the Egyptian Mazor, which 
was called by the Hebrews Mizraim, a dual form, 
by the Persians Mudraya, by the Assyrians Muzur, 
and by the Arabs Misr, each fitting the name into 
the groove of his own language” (p. 81). 


The audacity of Mr. Tyler’s insinuation will 
be appreciated when it is understood that these 
words were under his eyes when he wrote his 
critique, and that his attention had been called 
to them when he repeated his offensive insinua- 
tion. I did not use in my book the word 
“ Semiticised,” as I avoided as much as possi- 
ble difficult terms; but when I illustrate my 
meaning by foreigners writing Hittite words in 
their own way, and fitting names into the grooves 
of their own language, I described the ‘‘ Semi- 
ticising ”’ process as clearly asI could by words. 
Passing from the category of Semitic or ‘‘ Semi- 
ticised’’ names, I add—‘‘ The great mass of 
Hittite names that have come down to us are 
clearly of a non-Semitic origin ”’ (p. 81). 

I used to watch with much interest the 
Semiticising of foreign names in Syria. An 
eminent American friend of mine was called 
Bliss; but the natives, finding a difficulty in 
starting with a consonant, pronounced the 
name sometimes ‘‘ Iblis ” * which is Semitic for 
*Devil.” Another American gentleman, called 
Dennis, had his name Semiticised into ‘‘ Danas’”’ 
which means ‘‘ dirt.” The Arabs fitted the 
words into the groove of their own language, 
and the future gimlet and dictionary critic will 
doubtless feel quite sure that the gentlemen 
were Semites. 

Arguing from the known, I believe that when 
the Hittites from the north came among the 
Semites with unpronounceable names, such as 
Thargathazas or Tarthisebu, some of them got 
pure Semitic names, and others, like my friends 
Bliss and Dennis, had their names occasionally 
Semiticised, and some of them may have 
received Semitic names like Judith and Beeri, 
while their Hittite names may have been Semi- 
ticised into such forms as Anah and Aholibamah. 

T have no desire to dogmatise on any sugges- 
tion which I have advanced. My only object 
in writing is to correct mis-statements as to 
what I did advance. WILLIAM Wricur. 








THE SOMA PLANT. 
Dee. 27, 1884. 

In common with many of your readers I have 
been impressed by Prof. Max Miiller’s very 
original idea that the soma plant was simply 
hops. Any confirmation of this, drawn from 
such a very disreputable source as gypsy, is, 
indeed, not worth much ; yet it may be borne in 
mind that the Romany contains many odd and 
ancient fragments of old Sanskrit—like gems 
imbedded in petrified mud and gravel. In this 
tongue, soma or sumer (the pronunciation is 
not fixed) means a scent, smell, or flavour. 
Thus the hop gives the sima or soma to the 
beer, or the lemon to punch. The fact that the 
hop is not found south of a certain range, or 
where the Hindus now dwell, rather proves than 
disproves Prof. Miiller’s theory. Having left 
the plant far behind, while yet retaining its 
ition, it is extremely possible that the early 
Indians attached the latter first to one and 
then to another vegetable with a bitter or 
acrid juice. The common gypsy word for hops 
8 levinor (German Romany Léwina), which is 

also the name for beer. 

CHARLES G. LELAND. 


—_—_— 


*Some consider Jd/is a ‘‘ Semiticised ’? word. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


MM. CHARLES AND GUILLAUME VAN STEINEN 
and M. Othon Claus have arrived at Belem, 
after having spent several months in a scientific 
journey through Northern Brazil, the principal 
objects of which were to ascertain the course of 
the river Xingu, and to study the anthropology 
of the native tribes inhabiting the regions 
bordering on this river. They report that the 
Indians are, physically, a very powerful race, 
and use weapons and tools of stone, metals 
being entirely unknown. Although the natives 
had never before seen a white man, they 
received the travellers with the greatest friend- 
liness, supplying them with provisions and 
guides to conduct them over the cataracts. The 
country is described as eminently fertile, 
abounding in the Siphonia elastica (valuable for 
the production of caoutchouc) as well as in 
cocao and manioc. 

THE Geological Survey of Sweden, under the 
direction of Prof. Otto Torell, has just issued 
a very useful map of the southern part of 
Sweden, on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000. The 
map is accompanied by an explanatory memoir 
by Dr. Nathorst, of which a French translation 
has been prepared by Mr. Kramer. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE new number of Bezzenberger’s Beitraege 
zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen con- 
tains a paper, by Prof. Fick, on the original 
form of the Homeric hymns. It appears that 
the three hymns to Aphrodite (Nos. iv., vi., 
and x., according to Baumeister’s edition) 
were sung by rival rhapsodists at Salamis, 
the capital of Cyprus. The hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo (No. ii.) was composed by a Boeotian 
before 595 (when the chariot-race at Delphi was 
introduced), and sung at the foot of Parnassus. 
The hymn to the Delian Apollo (No. iii.) was 
sung at Delos, and composed about the thirtieth 
Olympiad by Cynaethus, a Homerid of Chios. 
The hymns to Hermes (No. iii.) and Artemis 
No. ix.) belong to Colophon, that to Demeter 
No. v.) to Eleusis. Inscriptions show that in 
the dialects of Cyprus and Delphi the digamma 
(vau) was retained down to the fifth century ; 
but in Ionic-Attic places, such as Delos, Colo- 
phon, and Eleusis, no trace of vau is found in 
the oldest monuments. With this the hymns 
agree. The vau is required by the three 
Cyprian hymns to Aphrodite and by the hymn 
to the Pythian Apollo; but it is quite other- 
wise with the hymns to the Delian Apollo, to 
Hermes, and to Demeter, in which it is im- 
possible to restore the vau without spoiling the 
metre. The inference drawn by Prof. Fick is 
that each of these hymns was composed, not in 
the so-called epic dialect, but in the speech of 
the place at which it was sung, and he gives 
them in what he holds to be their original 
linguistic forms. 


THE same number contains an etymology, by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, of amella, a Gaulish plant- 
name preserved to us by Servius ad Vergil. 
Georg. iv. 271. This is explained by “‘ binen- 
sug”’ (thyme) in a glossary quoted by Diefen- 
bach, and a sister form, amell/um, is. glossed in 
Ducange by peddpuaAdov, melissophyllum (apias- 
trum). Amella may stand for ampella, with the 
loss of p regular in Celtic, and this may be 
cognate with Greek éuis, Old High German 
imhi, and Latin apis, which has lost the m 
because the accent was, as in Greck, originally 
on the last syllable. 

THE December Circular of the John Hopkins 
University contains a paper by Prof. A. M. 
Elliott on ‘‘A Philological Expedition to 
Canada.” Prof. Elliott states that the use of 
the French language is decidedly on the 
increase. Not only is the natural growth of the 
habitant population more rapid than that of their 





English-speaking neighbours, but in certain 
districts the descendants of English and Scotch 
settlers, bearing such names as Warren, Fraser, 
McDonald, &c., and having the marks of 
British ancestry in their blue eyes, light hair, 
and florid complexion, have become assimilated 
in language to the majority surrounding them, 
and are unable to speak a word of English, 
Prof. Elliott describes the habitant French as a 
direct development of the French of the sixteenth 
century. It has, however, been greatly influenced 
by contact with English. This influence is seen 
not only in the number of borrowed words, such 
as biter, to beat; scréper, to scrape ; /e cheval a 
bolté, the horse bolted; but in the general 
intonation, which is much quieter and more 
monotonous than in European French. One 
interesting fact mentioned by Prof. Elliott is 
that in French Canada the creation of new 
surnames is still goingon, Thus— 

‘*Monsieur Guérin has two sons, named respect- 
ively Charles and Jacques. The former isa special 
favourite of his father, and receives the soubriquet 
La Joie—i.e., Charles Guérin dit La Joie. As the 
said Charles grows up le drops entirely the name 
of his father (Guérin), and is only known as M, 
Charles La Jcie, his brother all the time continu- 
ing to bear the original designation of his father’s 
family.” 


FINE ART. 


Les Manuscrits et la Miniature. Par Lecoy 
de la Marche. (Paris: Quantin.) 

Tuts is one of the volumes of the “ Biblio- 

théque pour |’ Enseignement des Beaux-Arts,” 

and, if it be a sample of the rest, there can be 

no doubt that they will truly fulfil the pur- 

pose of their publication. 

The author of the work before me is one of 
the keepers of the Irench national archives ; 
he may, therefore, presumably be credited 
with an ample acquaintance with his subject. 
One of the results of this guasi ex cathedra 
character of the work is that it is not merely 
a compilation or even a history, but sets forth 
several original views with respect to the 
right treatment of the question, and especially 
with regard to its nomenclature and classifi- 
cation. The object of the book, according to 
the opening sentence of the Preface, is— 





‘* Esquisser l’histoire du livre manuscrit depuis 
ses premiers débuts jusqu’’ l’avénement du 
livre imprimé et spécialement celle de sa déco- 
ration par le pinceau.” 

In point of history, the writer takes as his 
first instances of MS. the Babylonian bricks 
and the stone or marble calendars of remote 
antiquity. Among existing documents of this 
description he cites the Arundel Marbles as 
a Greek example of a kind of lapidary chart 
which was at one time the usual form of 
public record. He then passes on to metals, 
and from these to vegetable substances, refer- 
ring by the way to the most recent authorities 
on the several topics touched upon. He tells 
us from Pliny that the Romans reproduced on 
pieces of cloth the verses of the Sibylline 
oracles, and mentions a letter on papyrus, 
written, according to the same authority, by 
Sarpedon during the siege of Troy—a document 
which ought for ever to have settled the 
question of the terrestrial as against the solar 
basis of that famous myth. The Louvre pos- 
sesses a fragment of papyrus dating from 273 
B.c., and from recent study it appears that 
the Greeks used it in the seventh century B.c. 
for ordinary correspondence. Next is de- 
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scribed the roll and its construction—codices 
and their various details of form and decora- 
tion, already familiar to us from ancient 
writers. Leaving the materials, M. Lecoy 
then introduces us to the artist and speaks as 
of a common fact, that in the early Middle 
Ages a man would take a simple rough sheep- 
skin and with his own hands convert it into 
a missal, illuminated and “noted” for 
music. ‘‘Graduale unum propria manu for- 
mavit, purgavit, punxit, sulcavit, scripsit, 
illuminayit, musiceque notavit syllabatim.” 
Among other interesting particulars brought 
before the reader we learn that the pro- 
cess of the Inquisition against the Knights 
Templars was engrossed on a roll more than 
seventy feet long—a charge inevitably as 
fatal, though by no means as brief, as that 
brought by the Spartan judges against the poor 
Plataeans after the fearful two years’ siege. 
With the introduction of parchment begins 
the systematic history of miniature. The use of 
linen paper, however, is spoken of as early as 
1125, the most ancient fragment extant being 
that on which the Sire de Joinville wrote a 
letter to King Louis X. in 1315. Pens, 
pencils, inks, in short, everything belonging 
to the art of the scribe and the miniaturist, 
are minutely treated of and particulars given, 
from reliable sources, of the cost which the 
decoration of an illuminated book would 
reach when such books were executed for 
wealthy patrons. Altogether the little 
volume contains eight condensed chapters, 
three of which are taken up with what has 
been here glanced over. 

Chap. iv. is ‘‘On Miniature in General, and 
especially in France,” and here the writer 
expounds his ideas on classification, insisting 
that out of previous systems and nomen- 
clatures has arisen all manner of confusion 
and misunderstanding. Alluding to the poetic 
conception covered by the word ‘ illumina- 
tion,” he considers the name ‘ miniature” to 
be an abuse of the true meaning of the word, 
which, of course, it is; but then it has fairly 
served its purpose. This is not the place to 
discuss M. Lecoy’s discussions, or perhaps fur- 
ther original views might be developed on the 
question of names. It must be acknowledged 
that the cumbrous phraseology of the Bene- 
dictines and Count Bastard, acceded to by 
M. Ferd. Denis and M. E. Fleury, is anything 
but elegant or definite, and certainly of no 
practical use. M. Lecoy cuts the matter short 
by using the terms ‘‘hieratic ” and “ natural- 
istic,” and at some length goes on to show the 
propriety and definite applicability of these 
terms. All miniature art in which church 
symbolism and clerical ideas prevail, he calls 
‘‘hieratic.”” All those in which the study of 
nature is made clear, as distinct from the 
mere delineation of doctrinal matters, he calls 
‘ naturalistic.” 

Under these main headings he places the 
various examples in their respective national 
order. Thus he contends there is a real dis- 
tinction between Roman, Merovingian, Carlo- 
vingian, Romanesque, Gothic, and Renais- 
sance. 

As to the duration of the hieratic sway 
over miniature art, it begins, says our author, 
with the Merovingians, and lasts until the 
reign of St. Louis, being gradual both in its 
formation and in its decay. The sign of its 
death is the appearance of portraiture; but 





when portraiture first appears is still a sub- 
ject of dispute. Laborde assigns it to the 
thirteenth century, formulating his rule some- 
what like this :—*‘‘ In the twelfth century no 
portraits; in the thirteenth century nothing 
but portraits.” But M. Lecoy thinks this too 
strict, which it certainly is. Everybody, 
however, must allow that the French minia- 
turists of the best Gothic time are the best 
miniaturists, taking them altogether and with 
all their qualities, of any time, for the 
miniaturists of the Renaissance—Italian or 
Flemish, however faultless they may be in 
technic—never surpass the great Gothic 
miniaturists in downright power of drawing. 
In composition and good taste the French 
miniaturists of the fourteenth century have 
never been surpassed. Less ideal than the 
Italian, less original than the English, less 
sentimental than the German, French minia- 
ture art is deficient perhaps in imagination ; 
but still it holds its place, nor must it be for- 
gotten that it has given the very name, as 
Dante says, to the splendid craft itself. 

Chap. vi. treats of portraiture in other 
countries, and particularly Flemish. The 
following chapter deals with processes in- 
teresting to the practitioner. There are, says 
an authority quoted, eight colours—viz., 
black, white, red, yellow, blue, violet, green, 
and rose. 

Lastly, chap viii. speaks of the closed 
volume and its outside—an account of the 
progress of the binder’s art appropriately 
concluding a volume full of information, 
which, if not always such as the reader can 
quite agree with, is rarely or never, within its 
chesen limits, chargeable with ignorance or 
want of grasp. Some statements may fairly 
be contested, some opinions challenged as a 
little too French, and some parts of the sub- 
ject might be easily and profitably developed 
for a clearer and completer knowledge ; but 
whoever wants to know about texts and 
illuminations, and such matters, without going 
too deeply into them, will not find a better or 
more readable guide than this compact little 
volume. 

Joun W. Bravtey. 








ART-BOOKS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan a 
handsome portfolio containing some twenty 
proof impressions of woodcuts originally 
published in the English Illustrated Magazine. 
It affords satisfactory evidence—if such were 
needed—that the publishers had something 
higher in view than merely to start a new 
monthly at a popular price, or even to rival the 
Americans on their own ground. The writers 
of magazine articles, who form almost a class 
apart, can take care of themselves, if only 
because their audience is cosmopolitan. But it 
is a matter of national concern that the English 
school of wood engraving should be able to 
speak with the enemy in the gate. All the 
engravers here represented are (we suppose) 
English, in the sense that they are not 
American; but we must confess, under this 
aspect of the matter, to a feeling of regret that 
so few of them bear English names. We have 
observed the same thing, however, even in the 
so-called American school. If we must par- 
ticularise where nearly all are excellent, we 
would give the chief praise to Mr. Theodore 
Knesing’s rendering of Rossetti’s ‘ Lady 
Lilith.” The same engraver has finely re- 


produced Cranach’s well-known portrait of 
*‘ Luther” and Gainsborough’s no less familiar 
‘* Mrs. Siddons.” In a different style Messrs, 
W. and J. R. Cheshire have achieved success 
with Mr. C. Whymper’s drawing of “‘ Hummin 
Birds,” which illustrated an article of Mr, 
Grant Allen. We thought that Mr. Sandys’s 
portrait of Mr. Matthew Arnold was lament- 
ably marred by Mr. Octave Lacour when it 
first appeared in the magazine; but the effect 
as of tattoo marks is absent from the proof, 
Mr. C. Napier ae ae fortunate throughout 
in the engravers of his Cornish scenes, the two 
best perhaps being those here given from Mr. 
Balecz Istvan and Mr. R. Paterson. But the 
entire contents of this portfolio form a lesson 
in wood engraving, which ought to prove no 
—_ a to our artists than to the general 
public. 


Etchings of Old London. By Ernest George. 
(Fine Art Society.) These admirable etchings 
have something more than artistic value. They 
will rescue from oblivion many of the curious 
old houses and quaint bits of architecture which 
now exist or have till recently existed in odd 
nooks and corners of London, but are rapidly 
disappearing, some through natural decay and 
some to make room for “‘improvements.”’ One, 
at least, of these plates—that of Temple Bar— 
represents a building already of the past, but 
it is scarcely in structures of this type that 
the art of Ernest George is seen to most advan- 
tage. The more irregular, the more quaint, 
the more ‘‘tumbledown” a building is, the 
greater is the field for this artist’s love of the 
picturesque. Of his skill as an etcher, his firm 
draughtmanship, his expressive touch, his 
management of light and shade, there is no 
oceasion here to speak; it will be enough to 
say that the tine qualities already shown in his 
etchings in Belgium and elsewhere are fully 
as conspicuous in these later plates. Perhaps 
the best of all is the frontispiece, which shows 
us the fine old house in Bishopsgate, once the 
residence of Sir Paul Pindar, and (till it was 
pulled down, after many years’ existence as a 
public-house) ‘‘ the richest example of domestic 
architecture in London.” But the scene in 
Wych Street, the houses overhanging the 
river at Limehouse, Foubert’s Alley, and 
Bartholomew Close compete with it very closely, 
while the rest are not far behind. In the 
matter of figures the artist leaves something 
to be desired; many of them seem as if they 
would be more at home on the Continent than 
in London. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. (Bla:kie.) The 
last instalment of this numerous and useful 
series of drawing books comprises two volumes 
on ‘Painting for Beginners,” and two of 
“Studies of Trees in Pencil and Water- 
Colours.” The former are anonymous, except 
for the dominant name of Vere Foster, who 
appears to occupy a position of an editorial 
character between author and publisher. They 
are sound little books as far as they go, teach- 
ing the elements of ‘‘ washing” with much clear- 
ness by means of plain directions and well- 
executed plates. The studies of trees are by Mr. 
J. Needham, whose work is of a more ambitious 
order ; but the coloured plates are not so good as 
the facsimiles of pencil drawings, and though 
both*may be useful to the student and may aid 
him in discriminating the touches best adapted 
to generalise different kinds of foliage, they 
should be used with caution and not without 
direct study of nature. 


Notes on Civil Costume in England, By the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield. (Clowes.) The re- 
markable series of English costumes exhibited 
at the International Health Exhibition de- 
served a memorial, and some of the most 





striking of the figures are here fairly repre- 
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sented by chromolithographs after Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield, who has added a short, but interest- 
ing, essay on the “History of Costume in 
England,” and some explanatory notes to each 
plate. 


The Art Year-Book. (Boston, U.S.: New 
England Institute.) This sumptuous volume, 
with its gorgeous cover and numerous illustra- 
tions of all sorts and kinds, appears under the 
auspices of New England Manufacturers and 
Mechanics’ Institute. The Preface is signed by 
John Mason Little, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of Committee on Exposition (whatever 
that may mean), and countersigned by Frank T. 
Robinson, Art Director, Hotel Pelham, and on 
another page we are told that the book was 
made by Arthur B. Turnure. The Preface 
informs us that the object of this publication 
is to present to the world a volume in which 
the highest American art products of the year 
are represented by means of suitable graphic 
arts, and produced entirely by means of 
American brains, labour and material, the only 
exceptions being in the use of Chinese, Japanese 
and India papers to be found in the limited 
copies. The book thus presented with such a 
flourish of trumpets is nothing more than 
numerous examples of various graphic pro- 
cesses, some of them good, but none of them 
first-rate of their kind, accompanied by poorl 
written and inaccurate letterpress. Though 
the idea of the volume is a good one, and its 
“get-up” is striking, we should be sorry to 
accept it as in any way representative of the 
best art or taste of America. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tus season’s work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has now begun. Mr. Petrie, shortly after 
the general meeting, sailed for the field of 
operations. Ina few days he was established 
at Nebireh, the promising Greek site mentioned 
at the general meeting. This site is a short 
distance north-eastward of the station of 
Tell-el-Barud, on the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo. Its position will be best understood, 
if it is described as west of Tanta, south of 
Rosetta, and near the edge of the Delta. Mr. 
Petrie’s first report was posted on Decem- 
ber 5, and on December 6 I received, through 
Messrs. Cook’s Office at Cairo, a telegram in- 
forming me that an inscription, with the name 
of Naucratis, had been found by the fortunate 
explorer. The Committee of the Fund reserved 
this information as {not sufficiently identifying 
the site. Mr. Petrie’s report of the 5th, 
received on the 13th, gave the text of 
the inscription. His subsequent reports have 
repeated his conviction, therein expressed, that 
the inscription identifies Nebireh with Naucratis. 
Itis true that the stone was not found in situ, 
but had been carried home to the Pasha’s farm, 
yet certain circumstances point to conditions 
which no site but Naucratis could be expected 
to fulfil. The mound is almost composed of 
Greek pottery of all ages, and thus marks a 
settlement dating from, at least, the reign of 
Psammetichus I. to the Roman dominion. The 
istorians and geographers indicate no other 
city in Egypt of which this could be true 
but Naucratis, a Greek emporium, with some 
six centuries of Hellenic life. The situations 
hitherto assigned to Naucratis are at no great 
distance northward, and it seems impossible 
that there should have been for centuries two 
reek marts, Naucratis and another unnamed 
by history, near together, which would be the 
inference resulting from a denial of the cor- 
rectness of M. Petrie’s identification. Farther, 
the nearness to Sais of this site, as compared with 
he othors, favours the identification with the 
‘mpor.um granted by the Saite king. 
inscription is thus given by Mr, Petrie, 





with the addition of some obvious restora- 
tion :— 
H TIOAIS H NATKPATITwy 
HAIOAQPON ANPIQNNOS #1A0... 
TON IEPEA THS A@HNAS AIA Blov... 
SYITPASOSTAAKA APETHS KAI evyoias 
ENEKA TH EIS ATTHN 


From the form of the letters this inscription is of 
the Ptolemaic age, probably of the third century 
B.c. The most interesting facts it proves is 
that Athena had a temple here, and that 
Naucratis was rather on the footing of Alex- 
andria and Ptolemais Hermiu than of the native 
cities. 

The second inscription, a short dedication 
to Ptolemy Auletes, reads :— 


BASIAEA 
NEON AlOvucoyv 
TITOAEMauov 


The third is as follows :— 
NEIAOTS2HS AAOXOYT THN A EIKONA TIAPOENO- 
TIAIov ‘ 


MHTPOS A HMETEPAS =THZAMEN EN TEMENEI 


OY 0ONOS AAAA ZHAOZ EN ANAPASI TINETAI 
ANAPON 


OI STHSAN FONEQN EIKONAS AM*#OTEPAN 


The occurrence above ground of three Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions, the last set up in a 
temenos, leads us to expect a harvest of new 
documents of the kind from systematic exca- 
vations. 

Whether the learned world accept or not the 
identification of Nebireh with Naucratis, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Petrie has selected 
for his work a site of no common interest—a 
site which, as affording a succession of vases 
and other antiquities of all ages of Greek art, 
is sure to contribute largely to the scientific 
knowledge of Hellenic archaeology, especially 
in fixing the age of the earlier and most debated 
phases of art. It is well known that, although 
the Egypt Exploration Fund has from the 
beginning engaged to pay attention to the 
Greek antiquities of Egypt, yet many of its 
supporters are solely interested in the 
Egyptian, ard yet more the Biblical, problems, 
of which M. Naville has already resolved some, 
and is now in the land of Goshen steadily pur- 
suing the same object; and, further, that a 
certain part of the society’s funds is specially 
reserved for the territory of Zoan. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the lovers of classical 
archaeology will for this season at least do 
somewhat for the work in which Mr. Petrie is 
engaged. REGINALD STUART POOLE, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WEST PARK BUST. 
Cuddesden Palace: Dec. 28, 1884. 

May I correct a mistake I made in the Journal 
of Philology (vol. xii., p. 296) in reference to 
a bust preserved at West Park, near Salisbury ? 
I said (on the advice of others) that the bust 
was ‘‘ perhaps that of a Roman emperor.” An 
engraving in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler of the 
statue of the Lionhelmed Athena, now in the 
Villa Albani, made me enquire further, and 
Dr. Waldstein has been kind enough to inform 
me that, beyond all doubt, the West Park bust 
‘represents the same type” as the statue in 
the Villa Albani. Apparently the latter is the 
only recorded example of the Lionhelmed 
Athena. I would add that the bust is not 
noticed in Prof. Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, and is only an example of the 
many pieces of sculpture, &c., which are lying 
hidden and aca sama in country houses, 
and concerning which Prof. Michaelis, in the 
last number of the Hellenic Journal, entreats 
for information. F. HAVERFIELD. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Tooth & Sons have prepared for 
publication an exquisite etching by M. Chauvel, 
which renders—and we think almost more than 
renders—such beauty as there may be ina work 
of Mr. B. W. Leader’s. The work is called 
‘*On the Banks of the Joy, 0!” and it isacom- 

anion—and quite a worthy one, to say the 
east of it—to the famous ‘ February Fill- 
Dyke” of the same painter. M. Chauvel has 
interpreted both in his art of etching; but he is, 
as we have almost implied already, so original 
an .artist that it is with difficulty that he 
restrains himself within the limits of a mere 
translation. Chauvel’s own method in the 
rendering of landscape is larger than Leader’s. 
If it is less realistic in matters of detail, we are 
bound to say that it is more suggestive, and we 
confess that when the one artist is in alliance 
with the other we like what we may term their 
joint work. M. Chauvel, without being really 
false to his original, seems to have the gift of 
liberating Leader’s touch and of conveying 
some quality of poetry into that which, as it 
stands on Leader’s canvas, is wont to have 
an air of somewhat prosaic precision. M. 


Chauvel is assuredly one of the masters of his 
craft. 


THE proposals of the Union Centrale with 
regard to the establishment of a Museum of 
Decorative Art at Paris have been definitely 
accepted by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Government will grant the site of the 
Cour des Comptes on the Quai d’Orsay to the 
Union Centrale, which is to erect the building 
at its own expense. After thirty years the 
Museum and its contents are to become the 
property of the State. The cost of construction 
is estimated at 4,000,000 francs. The journal 
L’ Art, to which the original suggestion of 
this institution is due, complains that the 
Museum, according to the plan now pro- 
posed, is to serve merely for the gratification 
of amateurs, and not for the instruction of 
art-workmen. 


Mr. J. L. Atkinson has just completed a 
mezzotint place of Mr. Millais’s poetic study, 
‘“‘The Love Bird,” exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 1883. If the picture has lost some 
of its force by translation into black and white, 
it has gained in sentiment and refinement by 
its reproduction into the soft tones of mezzo- 
tint. The plate also shows that Mr. J. L. 
Atkinson is making progress in an art which 
has now but too few exponents, and is produc- 
ing work worthy of his early master, Mr. 
Samuel Cousins. A trial proof of the plate 


may be seen at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries, Hay- 
market, 


Tue first number of the new series of the 
Art Journal, in its pretty new cover, seems to 
us to show that the proprietors have done 
wisely in reducing the price, and omitting two 
out of the three engravings on metal. The 
place of the latter is well supplied by an addi- 
tion to those excellent wood-engravings which 
have always been a speciality of this magazine ; 
and the etching this month by C. O. Murray, 
after a picture by Henry Mosler, of a wedding 
morning in Brittany, is admirable. Among 
other interesting articles is one by Walter 
Armstrong on the new Women’s University 
at Mount Lee, built and endowed as a 


memorial to his wife by the late Mr. Thomas 
Holloway. 


Tue Christmas Number of this periodical is, 
as we have already announced, devoted to the 
work of Sir Frederick Leighton. The account 
given by Mrs. Andrew Lang of the art and 
career of the President of the Royal Academy 
is written with good taste and judgment. 


THE bequests made by the late Baron 
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Davillier to the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
Sevres Museum and the Louvre, have been 
formally acuepted by the French Government. 
The objects given to the Louvre have been 
placed in a portion of what was formerly known 
as the Musée des Souverains. 


M. Evei:ne Miintz has been chosen to take 
the place of M. Taine as professor of Aesthetics 
and History of Art at the Ecole des Beaux- 


THE STAGE. 

M. Sarvou’s new play, ‘‘ Théodora,” has at 
length been produced at the Porte St. Martin, 
where for three months it has been in prepara- 
tion. It deals, as half the world knows by 
this time, with the character of an Empress 
who had no character to lose, and with the 
fortunes of a personage whose fortunes were 
wonderfully various. ‘The subject is about as 
repulsive as was that of M. Sardou’s last 
successful work, ‘‘ Fédora,’” and again the 
interest aroused by the writer’s development of 
his theme is chiefly one of curiosity. Even the 
critics most disposed to be favourable to M. 
Sardou confess the absence of charm, and aver 
that though they are stirred they are not 
touched by the succession of incidents which 
his ingenuity furnishes. The disadvantage 
under which ‘‘ Théodora” suffers—the burden 
which the piece bears—is that which presses 
upon nearly every piece written to display the 
capacities of a given artist. Naturalness is 
alinost invariably wanting to such a drama: 
the disproportionate importance of one of its 
characters throws the picture out of scale, and, 
moreover, the genesis of the work is a false 
one. The all-absorbing part is, of course, in 
the present instance played by Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, who has so completely recovered 
from her crise de nerfs of last autumn as to be 
able to perform it with unflagging energy. 
Whether, however, this ‘‘ fréle comédienne ”’— 
albeit she be made ‘of steel’—will support 
the exertion with impunity, night after night, 
is the question which just now rouses anxiety 
in the breast of M. Francisque Sarcey. And, 
however this may be, it is certain that M. 
Heulhard’s clever demolition of her claims as 
an artist has been somewhat premature. Of 
the remaining parts the two which are most 
important—or, more properly speaking, the 
two which are least effaced in the determined 
effort to bring prominently to the front the 
Empress-courtesan—are those enacted by 
Mdme. Antonine and M. Marais. Not less 
remarkable than any single interpretation of a 
character is the ensemble produced by a long 
series of rehearsals, such as it is M. Sardou’s 
wont to carefully superintend, and, again, the 
completeness of a mise en scene, which is of 
extraordinarily costliness. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


St. Elisabeth. Oratorio. By Franz Liszt. 
(Novello.) Nearly ten years ago this work 
was performed at one of Mr. Walter Bache’s 
concerts, but since then no choral society has 
ventured to take it in hand. The English 
musical public has not, as yet, given Liszt a 
fair trial. For many years it neglected Wagner 
and Berlioz, and it will be strange if the 
future shows that we have too long turned 
a deaf ear to the companion and friend of 
these two illustrious men.  Liszt’s piano- 
forte pieces and his orchestral compositions 
are not unknown to us; but he attaches 
more value to his masses and oratorios, and 
before we can pass judgment on him these 
must be heard, The short excerpts which from 





time to time have been given at concerts have 
certainly not met with a favourable reception, 
so musicians manifest no curiosity, still less 
anxiety, in the matter. The vocal score of 
the St. Elisabeth just published by Messrs. 
Novello, gives us, of course, only an im- 
perfect idea of the work. The composer, 
as is well known, handles the orchestra with 
great dexterity, but the score indications, so 
general in publications of this kind, are 
here totally wanting. There is a letter from 
Liszt to the clever arranger, Mr. W. Bache, 
acknowledging the indefatigable zeal which for 
many years he has displayed in his master’s 
cause ; and an interesting preface by Mr. C. A, 
Barry, giving an account of the libretto, and 
some remarks about the principal themes which 
are constantly recurring throughout the work. 
These have been culled by the composer from 
breviaries and choral books of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or from Hungarian 
music. In reading through this oratorio we 
fail to undeistand the enthusiasm of Liszt’s 
disciples. 
phrases, much that is skilful, but, on the other 
hand, the greater } .rtion leaves either a very 
vague or else disagreeable impression upon our 
mind. The Leit-motive, too, seem to be em- 
ployed in such a mechanical manner. They 
come in little patches, or else are tediously 
developed : the logic, the insight, the ingenuity 
of Wagner are wanting. The oratorio is 
divided into six scenes, and of these the fifth 
and sixth appear to be by far the most interest- 
ing. No one could listen to the March in the 
‘Crusaders’ scene without being struck with 
the charming trio; but on turning to the pre- 
face we tind that it is not Liszt’s, but derived 
from an old Pilgrims’ song, supposed to date 
from the time of the Crusaders. We will 
speak again about this oratorio, if we have ‘‘a 
more convenient season’”’—that is, if we have 
to attend a performance of it. The words are 
ably translated from the German of Otto 
Roquette by Constance Bache. 


Organist’s Quarterly Journal, vol. 8. part 
Ixiv. (Novello), contains nothing of any special 
importance. The Adagio by O. Dienel is dry. 
The Postlude by W. N. Watson, with its uncer- 
tain tonality and stiff part-writing, would soon 
empty a church. The Gavotte by E. Walker is 
unsatisfactory in form and tonality, and, 
besides, not original. B. Gilholy’s ‘‘ Volun- 
tary,” H. Maxfield’s ‘‘ Andante,” and J. 
Matthew’s ‘‘ Fantasia” are not interesting 
pieces. Part 64 is decidedly not a strong one. 


Fontasia for the Organ. By W. Spark, Mus, 
Doc. (Novello.) The first movement is light 
in character, and the middle section in B flat 
pleasing. The Andante opens with a nice 
flowing subject, but the continuation is weak. 
The Finale is lively, and indeed the best of the 
three movements. 


Golden Days. Boadicea. By Farley New- 
mann. (Brighton: J. & W. Chester.) The 
first is a Gavotte, but reminds us little of the 
eighteenth century, the ‘‘ golden days” of the 
Gavotte. The second, Boadicea, is a March, 
weak both in character and form. 


Album Leaves. By J. Gledhill. (Brighton: 
J. & W. Chester.) Three unpretentious 
pieces: the first, ‘‘In the Woods,” has not 
much charm; the second and third are more 
pleasing, although the composer is too much 
influenced by Chopin in the one and by Men- 
delssohn in the other. 

Two Dances in Sclavish Style. By F. Sawyer, 
Mus. Doc. (J. & W. Chester.) These two 
pieces were written for orchestra, but here 
we have them arranged as duets for the 
piano. They appear rather interesting, but 
= should prefer to judge them in their original 
orm. 


We come across many charming |, 
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van ? an wate. Current Accounts opened according to the usual prictice of other Bauxers, 


an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances whea uot drawn 
below £25. Nocommaission charged for keeping Accouats 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cont. Interest re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Biils 

} pinky exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 

and Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
ist March, | FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


London: HALL, 13, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


UNIFORM WITH ‘“*KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 21s. 
JAPANESE ENAMELS. 
With Illustrations from 4°: Bowes Collection. 
With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et Cie., 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcuts. 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese eee ee and joint Author of “ Keramic 
rt 








105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FoR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 


ashaashestesties’”-*-"glalindnalinad 


“The book needs only t5 be seen to be admired. S'udy of Japanese his- 
tory and literatu.e is shown in almost every page.” —Scotsman. 

“This book is a valuab eas well asa beautiful one, "— Academy. 

Most delightfully discursive.”— Art Journal, 


A Worthy companion to tbe splendid volumcs which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
name.” — Architect. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, Londor, | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH | Ba Bee: as on coll 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. ; 


- Paid-up and Invested Funds, £ 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, CHAIRMAN 2. os 
By the Rev, J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
. Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant. 
london ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


260,000, Premium Income, £235,000, 
HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
WeEsT-END OFFICE—8, GRAND poy 4 salamat CHARING cHOSS, 


HEAD OFFicE—64, ‘CORNHILT, LONDON, E.C, 
TLL1AM J. Vian, , Secretary. 


PEARS’ SOAR | 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Caloutta, 1884. 


FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


«it properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HAssAL. 
Strict Y pure; well manufactured ia every way. ”—W, W. STODDART, F.1.C., F'.C.S., City Analyst. 
“Pure Coben, @ portion of oil extracted.””—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. C.S.I. , Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—* A delicious preparation.” 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 














THEATRE? 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Evepeietere and a yy | A. & 8. GaTTI. 
Every evening, at 3, IN THE RANK 


Mersrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, G irlez * Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Coope t, Byrnes, Fulljames, end John Ryder ; 
—_ Isabel B » H. Le sigh, H. Coveney, J. Garter, and Maggie 


nt. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


baa Pl "J n 
AVENUE THEATRE, 
Under the Management of Mr. Lee BALMAINE, 

Every evening, at 8 30, LILIE 

Messrs. Fred, Mervin, M. Drew, H. = E. Che 
T. Lawrence, and Harry Paulton ; 
Henschel, T Lavis, Lilian Adsi- 

Preceded, at 7. 20, by 











ssman, J. Il. Jarvis, 
"Mel “sdames Florence Trevelyan, Louise 
Annie Hil , and Edith Bruce. 

PERFECTKC IN, 


PIRE THEATRE, 


i 7 M 
Lessees, Messrs. VARGUES and De CHASTELAIN. 
Every evening, at 7.20, ea New Comic Opera, in two acts, entitled 
POCAHONTAS. 
Musis by Edward Soloman, 





Book by Sydney Grundy, 
by the Composer, 
At 10, a Pantomimie sketch by the PiIwavups (exclusively engaged), 
entitled PINAUDERIES, 
Av 10,20, a new Romantic Ballet of Action, entitled 
GISELLE, 


Opera couducted 


Produced by M. Bertrand. Musi by Adolphe Adam, 
Director, Mr. JouN HOLLisasit ay 


r ’ , 
GRAND T HEAT &R EB, 
ISLINGTON, 

Lessee and Manager, Mr, (CHARLES WILMOT. 

Every evening, at 7 30, gorgeous pantomime, evtit ed 

PUSS IN BOOTS, 


_ ry Al Ls al . 
LOBE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Maneger, Mr. CHARLES I. HAWTRLY. 
Every «vening, at 9, THE PulVATE SECKETAKY, 
Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews Sykes, Mack ongie, 
and Hil; Mesdames Feathe Tston, Mille t, Murray and Stephens, 
Tree: ded, at 8, by 
‘A PHEN MENON IN A SWOCK FROCK, 


yRINCE’S THEATRE, 


8 le Proprietor and Managor, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 


The successful Eccentric Comedy, en itled 
WINS, 
will b> transferred to this Thestre on Boxing Night and flowing n'ghta, 
at 9, with Mr, a Righton, Miss C. Leclercq, and Olympic Company. 


Preceded, at 8, by Ww ich TEN IN SAND. 


QrRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
Every evening, at *.30, the boyy u. J. Bye h 3 Comedy, 
JUR BOY 

(by arrangement with Mr. Deck), with Me. DAVID JAMES in his origi al 
character of PERKYN MIDDLEWI K, 

Preceded, at 7.3), by 

“SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE, 

by Miss MAY HOLT. 


n 68 Ls a ) "Y » 
TI OOLE S THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLK 
Under the management of Wi lie tdouin and Lionel Brough. 

Every ae at 8.30, New Barle: qu 

THR BABES; Ok, WHINE s FROM THE WOOD, 

by Harry Pau LTON and W. 0) LEVEY 

Messrs, Willie Edouin, Lionel Brough, T. Squire, Fyfe Scott, &e, ; Meee 
dames Rosie St. George, B. May, Kate Everieigh, C rlotta Z % ui, ‘ig uly 
Miller, and Alice Atherton. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by 

Mr. Lionel Brough, &e, 


7 r) Oh , 
AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE. 
Every eveniy=, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNEQS. 
Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Henry Nevi'le, Fred, Thorne, W. Lest»cy EM, 
Rohson, F. Grove, W. tlowe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintosh ; Mesdimes 
panel Grahame, M, A, Gilfard, and Kate lhillips. 


FURNISH y. your HOUSES or APARTMEN 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tie origina’, best, and moat libera!, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 


OFF DUTY, 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
(Uaustrated Prices Catalogue, with ful! particularsof vwerme, pos +'r-e, 
. 4 , 
248,249,260, Tottenham-oourt-road, and |9, 20, and 31, Morwell-stet W 
Katablished née 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. _ 
|. ened & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


lation PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





PoOrreD MEATS & YORK &GAME pis, 


Also 


PSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end ott. er 





aaa for INVALIDS. | 


CAUTION—BEWARE o of IMITATIUAS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE S8TREE’’, 
MAYFAIR, W, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 











CLASSICAL. 


Aeschyli Agamemno. Emendavit Davip 8. Mar- 
GOULIOUTH, | 8vo, 2s 6d 
Aristotle.— The Politics. Translated by J. E. C. 
WELLDON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d Di Sain 
cto: sserta y 
Babetas. Noten Comrnatary, an Leon, east 9 G. KUTHERFORD, 
M.A., LL.D, 8vo0, 128 64, 
Cicero.—The Academica. The Text Revised and Ex- 
plained by J. S»REID,M.L, 8vo, 15s 
Translation by the Same. 5s. 6d. 
Select Letters. After the Edition of ALBERT WAT- 
bON, M.A. ‘Translated by G, E. JEANS, M.A. 8vo, I's 6d 
Euripides. a. Medea. Edited, with Notes, &c., by. A. 
M.A, vo, 7s 6 
py — Thirteen Satires. With a Commentary. 
By JOHN E.B, MAYOR, M.A. Vol. L., 7s 6d. Vol. IL, 10s 6d 
Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Translated into English, 
after the Text of J. E. B, MAYOR, by Prof, HEKBEKT A, STRONG 
ar ALEX, LEEPER, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
Herodotos. Books I. to III. The ANCIENT EM- 
FINES of the EAST. Edited with Noter, Introductions, and Appeo- 
dices, by A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 8vo, lés Prot 
— dys into English by Professor 
mene A, M. re Faas LANG AM. A. Fourth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 
Homer.—The Iliad. Translated into English Prose by 
ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER LEAF, M.A., and ERNE>! 
MYERS, M.A. Crown 8v0, 123 6d 


Horace. a ane Odes, Studies Literary and Historical in. 


RALL. 8vo, 
Li Boo 3 XXI. to  XXV. Translated by A. J. 


v7,,,809 sH, ? te ani W. J. BRODKIBB, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 64 

The New Phrynichus: being a Revised Text of the 
Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 18s 


Pindar. zene Odes. Translated by ERNEST MYERS, 
Plato. ~Phaedo. Edited by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A. 


8vo, 83 6 
The Republic of: Plato. ‘Translated into English, 
oa &c., by J. LL. DAVIES, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A, 8vo, 


The pbuthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of 
PLATO, Trans!ated by F.J. CHURCH, 4s 6d 
Sallust.—The Conspiracy of Catiline and the Jugur- 
THINE WAR, Translated int» English, with introductiou aud Notes, 
by A. W. POLLARD, B.A, Crown 8vo, 68 
Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited, with Introduction and 
oe Prof. G. O, HULBROOKE, of Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. 
Tacitus. —Complete Works. Translated by A. J. 
CHURCH, M.A.,, and W. J. BRODKIBB, M.A 
The HISTORY, &vo, 6s—Tre ANNALS, 7s S—The AGRICOLA and 
GERMANY, with the DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4 
Virgil. —The Aneid. Translated by J. W. MACKAIL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
By Prof. R. C. JEBB, M.A., LL.D. 


The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Isacos. 2 vols., 


Selections from the Attic Orators, , Antiphon,. Ando- 
KIDEs, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, and ISAEVS, Edited, with Notes. 
Being a Companion Volume to the preceding work, 8vo, 12s 6d 





in Language, fiom Plautus 


In 2 parts, Part 1., 8s 6d ; 


A Grammar of the La 
to SUETONIU8, = By J. H. Ba. M.A 
Part IL, 10s 6d 

Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. By Prof. 
W. W. GOODWIN, Crown 8yo, 5s 6d 

A Greek Grammar. By the Same AvuTHOR. Crown 
vo, Gs 

A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By 
JAMES HADLEY, late Professor in Yale College. Kevised and in part 
Rewritten by KREDERIC DE FOREST ALLEN, Professor in Harvard 
College. Crown 8vo, 

By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 

Social Life in Greece, from Homer to Menander. 
Fourth Edition, Kevised. Ccown 8v», 9s 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. efrooond Edition. 
With Map and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


ENGLISH. 
A Shakespearean Grammar: an Attempt to [lus- 


trate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. 
ly the Kev, FE, A, ABBOTT, D.D, 68 


Longer English Poems. With Notes, Philolcgical, 
&e., and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. Chiefly for Use 
in ®chools, Edited by J. W. HALES. New Edition. 4s 6d 


Historical Outlines of English Accidence. Comprising 


Chapters on the History and 
Word Formation. By RICH, MORRIS, LL.D. yy 


Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustrations of 
wih dane Sinaiegy, and Geography. By the Rev, IsAaC TAYLOR. 


Butler's Hudibras. Edited by ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 
Part 1, 336d ; Parts If, and IIL, 4s 6d 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
On the Study of Words. 18th Edition. 5s. 
English, Past and Pr sont. 11th Edition. 5s. 


A Select Glossary 
in SENSES DIFF a7, of from their warts © Yaod Formerly 








chariah, Hebrew and LXX., The Hebrew Students’ 
COMMENTARY on, With Excurrus ‘on several Grammatical Subjects. 
By W. H, LOWE, M.A, 8vo, 103 6d 


The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels. 
By EDWLN ABBOT!, D.D., and W. G. KUS MBKUOKE, M.A. 3s & 











es HISTORICAL. ~+ 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, LL.D. 
Regius Professor of Modern History-in the University of Oxford. 
Historical Essays. First Series, 10s. 6d.; Second 
Series, }Us 6d; Third Series, 12s. 
English Towns and Districts: a Series of Addresses 
and = With Iliastrations and Map. 8vo, 14s. 
Old E lish History. New Edition. With Maps. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 6. 
Lanim By. JOE RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


ean oe e English People. 4 vols., 8vo, Vol. I 

KAK i AND—FOKEIGN KINGS—The CHARTER—The PAR- 

LIAMENT. 8vo, with Eight Coloured Maps, 16s. Vol. Il , The MON- 
‘ARCHY, 1461-1.40—THe RESTORATION, 1540-1693. 8vo, lis, Vol, 
Ill, PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1660—The REVOLUTION, 166 )-1638. 
8vo. with Four Maps, 16s, Vol. 1V., The REVOLUTION, 1683-1760— 
MODERN ENGLAND, 1780-18:5. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 16s, 

The Making of England. With Maps. 16s. 

The Conquest of England. Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

A Short History of the English People. With Maps, 
ent &c. lv6th Thousand, 8s. 

A Short History of f India. "By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 
Woe Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


_. . THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c. Seventh Edition, in tee 

8t. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text, 
— —- Notes, and Dissert.tions, Seventh Edition, Revised. 

8t Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. 
A Kevise i Text, with Introduction, Notes &c, Seventh Edition, 8vo, 123 

Ona Fresh . Revision of the English New Testament. 
Crown 3vo,6s 

By BROOKE FOSS WESTOOTT, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, &c. 

The Epistles of St. John. The Greek Text, with Notes 
and Essays. vo, 12s 6d 

An Introduction to to the Study of the Gospels. Sixth 

on, roan dv», 0s 6 

A General oe a the History of the Canon of 
the NEW TESTAMENT during the FIKST FOUK CENTURI&S, Fifth 
Edition. 10s 6d 

The Bible in the Church: a Popular Account of the 
Coltection and Receptiun of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches, Sixth Edition. 18mo, 4s ¢d 

A General View of the History of the English Bible. 
Second Edi ion, Crown 8vo, 1s 6d 

The Gospel of the Resurrecticn Thoughts on its 
Relation to Reason and History, 

The Historic Faith: Short , on the Apostles’ 


eed. Crown 8vo, 63 


Notes from the Ordinal. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text 


ised by B. F,. WEsfCUrT, phe and F, J. A. HORT, D.D. 2 vols., 

po 8vo, each 103. 6d, Vol. . Text. Vol. IL, aacioaen and 
Appendix. 

The Messages of the Books: being Disccurses and 


Notes on the Books of the New Testament. ~ F, W. — D.D., 
F.R.8,. ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 8vo, l4s. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCG, D.D., 
Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fourteenth Edi- 


tion, 8vo, 


Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition, 


Kevised, Svo, 


Syqcnyms ‘of the New Testament. Ninth Edition, 
nla le vo, 12s, 
On the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 7 


Studies in the Gospels. 10s, 6d. 





A History of the Book of Common Prayer; with a 
Rationale of its Offices, By FKANCIS PROCTOR, M.A. 8vo, 103. 6d. 

The Bible Word-Book: a Glossary of Archaic Words 
and Phrases in the Autvorised Version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Psalms. With Introductions and Critical Notes. 
By A. C. JENNING3, M.A.; assisted in parts by W. H. LOWE, M.A. 
In2 vole, Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. each. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 
Christ and other Masters : 5: an Historical Enquiry into 


some of the Chief 1" Cc between Christianity and 
the Keligious ~ of the andlnt World, With a Memoir by the 
Rev, F, PROCTER, M.A. 10s 6d 

A History of the Christian Church. Middle Ages. 
From Grezory the Great to the Excommunieation of Luther, Edited 
by WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A, 10s 6d 

A History of the Christian Church during the Re- 
FORMATION. Kevised by Professor STUBBS, 10s 6d 





St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes, By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Dean of Llandaff, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, &c. Edited by 

the KR v. J. Li. DAVIES, M.A 

The Epistle to the Pall The Greek Text, with 

Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Rev, F. RENDALL. Crown 8vo, 6s 








SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMATICAL, 


A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. By 
gd M.A., F. Pe ge Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo. A x. 

o + 8 
Text-Book of Physiology. 
FUSTER, M.D., Pe K.8,  8vo, 2is 

The Physio! logical Chemistry of the Animal Bod: 
including an ACCUUNT of the CHEMICAL CHANGES a A 
DISKASE, A TEXT-BOOK of, By Prof. A. GAMGEE, M.D., F.i.3, 
2 vols. Vol. I, 8vo, 18s (Vol, II. in the’ press, 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By Prof. Carr 
GEGENBAUR. A Translation by F. JEFFREY BELL, B.A. Revised, 
with Preface, by Prof. E. RAY LANKASTER, F.R.8, = 2ls 

Text-Book of Pathological Anato: 

GENLol-. By Prof. ever aieaL.b ane Mg and Hately 
DONALD MACALISTER, .M.D., Illustrated. 

GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL. “ANATOMY, 1s 6d. Part II, SPECIAL 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, Sec. 1-8, 128 6d 

Text- Book of Geology. By ARCHIBALD GEIEIE, 

F.8.3, With numerous II ustrations, Tore, 20 

Ore Deposits, A Treatise By J. A. 
re ta 8vo, 258 - d ane 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Roscoz, 
F..S,, aud Prof, C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.3., F.C S. With numerous 
Llustrations, 8vo, 

Vols I, and Il, INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. The Nor- 
Metallic Elements, 21s, Vol. II. Metals, 2 Parts, each 188. Vol. III, 
ORGANIC CHEMISTKY 2 Parts, 2Is, each. 

The Principles of Physics, A Text-Book of. By 
neta DANIELL, M.A, with Illustrations, 8vo, % 

ography : an a Introduction to the Study of Nature, 
By siogral HUXLEY, P.R.8. 

Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study of Man 

and Civilization, By E, B. TYLOR, M.A., F.R.8. 7s, 6 


A Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary 
BIOLOGY. By Prof, HUXLEY, P.K.S., assisted by H. N. MARIIN, 
M.B., D.Sc. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 


Heat. By Prof. P. G. Tart, Sec.R.S.E. 6s. 
The Elements | of Embryology. By Prof. M. Fostrr 


and F. M, BA Second Edition, Revised. Edited by A. SEDG- 
WICK and W. IEAPE, Crown 8vo, 103 6d 


A Course of Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.K.S., and J. N. LANGLrY, M.A., 
F.R.S. New Edition. 7s 6d 


Zootomy (Vertebrata). By Prof. T, JEFFREY PARKER, 
8s 6u 


Illustrated, 


By Prof. Micnart 


Popular Astronomy. By Prof. S. Nzwcoms, LL.D. 
Agricultural Chemical Analysis. By P. F. Franx- 
AND. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
KEYNES, M.A, 
A Manual of Political Economy. y Right Hon. 
2s 
e Principles of Political Economy. i Prof, 
HENRY SIDGWICK, M.A, 8vo, l6s 
jy Third Euition. Svo, 14s, SUPPLEMENT to SECOND ye 
vo, 6s 
The ye of Psychology of -Posnition. By the 
Rey. ROBERT JARDINE, Crown 8vo, 6 


ye 8vo, 183 
Fo emal Logic, Studies and Exercises in. By J.N. 
HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.L., F.K.S. Sixth a 
The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Smpewick 
Political Economy, By Prof. F. A. WALKER. 8vo, 
Applied Mechanics: an Elementary General _Intro- 





duction t» the Theory and 8S By J.H. =z 
TERILL, F.R.S. 8vo, 18s 
Structural Bo ; or, Organography on the Basis 


of Morphology. By Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 8vo, 10s 64 
The Students’ Plora of the British Islands. By Sit 
HOUKER, K.C.3.L, C.B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. Rew bution 
Gicte 8vo, 10s ta 
The Fertilization of Flowers. Prof. HERMANN 
—— Translated and Edited by D” all W. THOMPSON, B.A. 
vo, 2is, 


Tables of Materia Medica: a Companion to the 
Materia Medica oe By T. L, BRUNTON, M.D. F.R.S. With 


yd Rep .. 
The jBleme f Dynamic. By W. K. CrirrorD 
ys geen ea 7 





Mathematical Problems. Devised and Arranged by 
JOSEPH WOLSTENHOLME, 18s. 


Stability of a Given State of Motion, particularly 
STEADY MOTION. By EDWARD JOIN ee D.Sc, LLU, 


“RS, 8vo, 5 
of a System of Rigid Bodies. By E.J. 
ROUTH, D,Se., o. D.. F.8.8, Fourth Edition. Two parts, (th lis, 
Part I., ELEMENTARY, Part I., ADVANCED. 


Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By W. H: 
DREW, M.A. Cr wn 8vo0, 5s—SILU LIONS, 48 6d 

Conic Sections. By. CHARLES SmirH, M.A. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6: 

Solid Geometry, - Elementary Treatise on. By 
CHAKLES SMI, be A. 936d 

Trigonometry. M.A. Two 


N mre’ bey Ble, 6d. Complete 
pers, I, ELUMENTAR 4s. 6 I ER 6 Vom plete, 


A Treatise on Astronomy. For Colleges and Schools. 
By HUGH GUUFKAY, M.A, 12 36 r i 
tary Theory, A Tre tise on the. B the, - 
Cc, mr H. Atta Pe Third —. Edited by Rev  E. A. F 


MAN. 7s 6d 
Integral Calculns, an Elementary Treatise on the 
By Prof. W. “7 JOHNSON, vo, 8s 


Differential Calculus, An Elementary Treatise 02 
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